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I. THE past six years the question has undoubtedly been 
asked many times: “Do we still have political parties in the 
United States?” which is another way of asking: “Do we still 
have more than one political party?” The national elections of 
1932, 1934, and 1936 with their overwhelming Democratic 
majorities led many to believe that the minority Republican party 
was either dead or dying. It was often forgotten, no doubt, that 
the total of votes cast for the Republican party in those contests 
was by no means small and that Electoral College returns and 
returns from congressional districts usually give an exaggerated 
impression of the actual vote cast for the majority party. The fact 
remained, however, that the Republican party was still decidedly 
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in the minority and was so far demoralized both in organization 
and spirit that it was doubtful if it were any longer a truly 
national party in the accepted sense of that term. Was not the 
Democratic party destined to become the one big party and to 
occupy the place once held by its predecessor—the Jeffersonian 
Republican party? Was not the Republican party headed for the 
fate of the Federalist party? 

The recent congressional election of 1938 seems to have 
answered these questions somewhat decisively for the present, at 
least, by reducing the number of Democratic seats in the Senate 
from 76 to 69 and in the House of Representatives from 332 
to 262. This demonstrates an ability in the Republicans to rally 
themselves, but does it presage their restoration to the status of 
a majority party either in 1940 or at any time soon thereafter? 
If experience in the presidential and congressional elections of 
the last fifty years is any test, the Republican prospects for 1940 
at least are not very encouraging. Looking back over the final 
Congresses of all administrations from that of Benjamin Harrison 
to that of Herbert Hoover, we note in every case a reduction in 
the strength of the President’s party in the House. In the cases 
of Presidents Harrison, Cleveland, Taft, Wilson and Hoover, 
the party of the President lost control of the House in these 
Congresses, and in each instance the defeat of the party in the 
subsequent presidential and congressional elections followed. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Calvin Coolidge were the only presi- 
dents of the period (if McKinley and Hardinz, who died in office, 
are not counted) who relinquished office to successors of the same 
party faith and who retired with majorities of their own party in 
control of Congress. The Republican majority in the House in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s last Congress was only 58; in Coolidge’s 
only 42; while as a result of the recent election Franklin Roose- 
velt’s party has still a majority of 94. Thus signs do not point 
to a Democratic defeat in 1940 and give only faint hope of a 
Republican victory soon after that date. It would seem, therefore, 
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that the Roosevelt regime is not a mere Democratic interlude like 
the Wilson administration. 

Will the Republicans, then, stage a come-back? If so, 
when and how? If the Democratic party long remains dominant, 
will it tend to break up? If its liberal element continues in con- 
trol, will its conservatives forsake the party to form a permanent 
alliance with the Republican party? These are questions which 
the future will have to answer. Many, no doubt, would like to 
see a restoration of the traditional pattern of our politics with its 
two fairly evenly matched political parties—one in and one out 
of power—but with the party out of power constantly and vigor- 
ously keeping watch over the doings of the party in power and 
playing the role of what in England is referred to as “His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition.” We have been taught to believe 
that such a party situation is an essential feature of a healthy 
democracy—that there must always be two sides to every public 
question and at least one party organization to act as sponsor for 
each side. It is true that during most of our national history there 
have been two such groupings, whether or not the stand each 
took was very clear-cut. It is also true that there have been peri- 
ods in which old parties have broken up, followed by new align- 
ments of voters. After 1812 the Federalist party virtually dis- 
appeared, leaving its rival, the Jeffersonian Republican party, 
with a complete monopoly, and not until 1830 did two parties 
emerge: the Democratic and the Whig. After 1854 the Whig 
party disintegrated; its place was taken quickly, however, by 
the Republican party. Are we, then, in one of these periods of 
realignment, or is something different in store for us in the way 
of political organization which will take the place of the custom- 
ary two-party system? One-party arrangements are not strange 
to the people of a number of the States. Southern States have had 
such a system for many years. Their political battles are fought 
within the shell of a single party rather than through the media of 
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rival parties. Is such a situation destined to obtain in the national 
political arena as well? 

We have wandered a long way from a political situation 
which can produce the type of nip and tuck fight that raged 
between Cleveland and Blaine in 1884, when the Democrats and 
Republicans were evenly matched and when the change of only 
a few votes determined the election in favor of the former. We 
cannot foresee a repetition very soon of such a tremendous battle as 
that of 1896 in which McKinley and Bryan were pitted against 
each other and in which the issue was apparently clear-cut between 
two parties fairly equal in strength and fighting manfully for 
what seemed to each to be a righteous cause. Two great parties 
these were, with colorful leaders, plenty of ammunition, much 
display of convictions, and a liberal supply of blare and ballyhoo. 
These were the glorious days of the Solid South, the embattled 
farmers of the West, and the dire machinations of Wall Street. 
In short, the issues, real or imaginary, were clear as the driven 
snow, and the solutions were easy. The voter had his choice 
between “the free coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one” 
and the gold standard; he could decide for himself whether the 
country could be saved by means of a tariff for revenue only or 
one that was protective. Whichever way he was attracted, he knew 
he had the key to the promised land, the panacea for all social 
and economic ills. His decision might depend upon the section of 
the country in which he lived and the standards of political re- 
spectability which prevailed therein. If he were located in the 
South, he had no choice but to stick by the party of Jefferson and 
Jackson; in many parts of the North, he could not afford 
to forsake the party which had won the Civil War. In other 
words, black was black and white was white, and he knew it. 

Later, in 1912, we had not two great political parties, but 
three, each with a candidate who stood out in bold relief. The 
great issue then was that of “busting” the trusts, of snatching 
the hand of privilege from the throat of our great democracy, 
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of restoring to the people the people’s government, of curing 
the evils of democracy with more democracy. It was the day of 
the Square Deal and the New Freedom, and the decision was 
close. Still later, in the “Only Yesterday” of the 1920’s with 
its Back to Normalcy and its Keep Cool with Coolidge—less 
heroic days, dizzy days—the figures of politics were far less 
dramatic, and the battles between the parties were full of bigger 
and better if less meaningful ballyhoo. The good old parties were 
still there, but the old slogans and traditional differences between 
the hostile camps seemed hollow and empty—a mimic show, a 
sham battle between the ins and the outs. Samuel Blythe could 
well ask in 1922 in regard to the two old parties: “Why not scrap 
them both?” What Bryce had written in 1888, when he compared 
the great parties to two empty bottles each bearing a label denot- 
ing the kind of liquor it contained but each quite devoid of con- 
tent, was even more true in the 1920s. 

During all this period the Republicans remained in power 
most of the time. Only some unfortunate break or some internal 
dissension could drive them out for the time being, but they 
never lost their grip on the country. They had acquired the habit 
of victory. They took the credit for all that was good, whether 
or not they had had anything to do with it, and the evil they 
blamed on the Democrats. The Democrats, however, remained 
formidable enough and hungry enough to “grab on” whenever 
there seemed to be a chance; they were a constant threat. If 
their remedies for the ills of the nation were meaningless, they 
at least could point out the mistakes of the major party and hope 
to displace it if they could somehow convince enough voters that 
the conduct of the Republicans was sufficiently scandalous. Thus 
constantly there was an opposition party ready and sufficiently 
well organized to step in and assume the reins of power should 
the happy accident occur—one band of lean and hungry wolves 
on the outside eagerly ready to pounce upon the sleek and fat 
ones on the inside. 
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This was the picture which became more and more distinct 
before 1930. Parties were still something that the voter joined, 
with increasing lack of conviction perhaps, but they were there, 
and one entered into their sham warfare or watched it from the 
sidelines with something of the same interest that he might take 
in the World Series. Politics had ceased to be a heroic assem- 
blage every four years of the hosts at Armageddon—a naive 
battling with the windmills as in the days of ?93; it had become 
a great game to be played by professionals and to be somewhat 
cynically watched by bystanders. 

The great wind-up of this era of “Only Yesterday” was the 
supreme battle of ballyhoo in 1928 with its gigantic and gran- 
diose combat with straw men, with its “three p’s”—Prosperity, 
Prohibition and Prejudice—a struggle of the type dear to the 
hearts of the professional politicians—and, as it happened, a grand 
dress parade finale displaying all the tricks and strategy of the 
politics of “do-lessness.” The result was a landslide for the domi- 
nant Republicans, more apparent than real, it is true, but seem- 
ingly a crashing vindication of the fact that the full dinner pail, 
the return to normalcy, and the lush prosperity of the country 
were due to the magic of the Republican wizards, who now with 
their business-man engineer President had at last arrived at that 
happy state of political equilibrium of which Plato dreamed. 

Then came the crash of 1929. The beautiful dream of the 
politician’s paradise was at an end. So long used to riding “in 
high” on a smooth highway, the great leadership of the majority 
party was now paralyzed. So long having taken the credit for 
manipulating the natural laws of economics, it is not strange that 
they who had claimed superhuman power should have had fixed 
upon them the responsibility for the disaster. Indeed, the magi- 
cians had lost their magic. They continued for a time with a few 
lame tricks—new slogans were invented such as prosperity is just 
around the corner and this depression is world-wide. Finally some 
attemnt was made at belated statesmanship, but the measures 
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were half-hearted, half-baked, and motivated by the idea that 
natural laws would again resume their regular course. 

The great opposition party made the most of the catastrophe. 
It took the party in power at its word and attempted to fix on the 
latter all the blame for what had happened, but having been in 
the opposition for so long and having acquired the habit of doing 
no more than pick flaws, it was incapable of suggesting any posi- 
tive remedies. In short, the majority party had ridden along 
doing nothing and taking full credit for whatever good things 
happened to fall from the skies, and the Democratic opposition 
had meanwhile done nothing but find fault with what was or was 
not done, with the result that both parties were incapacitated to 
fulfill the functions which political parties are supposed to per- 
form of developing or recommending positive concrete policies 
for dealing with the realities of political life and for meeting 
national calamities such as the one with which they were now 
confronted. 

The first reactions of the voters came in the mid-term 
congressional elections of the Hoover Administration in 1930. 
The Republican majority in both houses was wiped out, but the 
Democrats were not given control; the result was practically a 
tie in both houses. Thus party control as it had been came to an 
end in Congress, and business was done by a confusing succession 
of blocs and counter-blocs consisting of combinations of Republi- 
cans and Democrats on both sides, but never with the same com- 
bination on any two issues. The general pattern was one of 
liberal versus conservative. What presidential leadership there 
had been (and there had been very little since the time of Wilson) 
disappeared. Only the pressure groups on the outside provided 
ideas, and many of the congressional coalitions were but reflections 
of what they demanded. In fact, the growing influence of the 
newer lobbies, which had come to be called pressure groups be- 
cause they represented large and well-organized minorities of the 
people, was marked long before 1930, and their effect had been 
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to divide parties and dissipate party leadership in legislative halls. 

From the beginning of our national politics in the late 
eighteenth century, political parties had been in reality little 
more than coalitions of more or less divergent interests. Federal- 
ists and Jeffersonian Republicans both represented such combina- 
tions. Each was divided into sectional and class factions. Whigs 
and Democrats, whose parties took the place of the two older 
parties at a time when the country was rapidly becoming more 
complex, reached out for support into all sections of the nation 
and drew into their folds vast agglomerations of newly enfran- 
chised voters whose interests were many and inconsistent with each 
other. Finally, the slavery issue so badly divided the Whig party 
on the eve of the Civil War that the party went to pieces. It could 
no longer find the compromise which would hold together slave- 
holders and abolitionists, States’ righters and unionists. Almost 
as badly divided in 1860, the Democratic party did not fully re- 
cover from its difficulties for many years and never again was a 
real majority party until 1932. 

The rise of industrialism after the Civil War increased the 
divisions in both the Republican and Democratic parties and 
intensified the difficulty of holding both organizations together 
as permanent coalitions of voters. Occasionally wide-open splits 
came in both parties, such as the great Democratic schism of 1896 
and the Republican break-up of 1912, but the force of tradition 
patched up the schisms and enabled the old combinations to be 
revived. All the while, however, the groups and divisions were 
multiplying as economic and social life became more complex, 
and within each party were to be found opinion groups which, 
when their particular interests were affected by some definite 
public problem or issue, had more in common with similar groups 
in the opposite party than with dissimilar interests within their 
own party. 

This condition became more prominent as the government 
reached out to regulate more and more economic and social con- 
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cerns, and during and after the Great War this newer situation 
came to be increasingly and more concretely reflected in the 
rapid multiplication of nonpartisan or bipartisan national asso- 
ciations of trade, occupational, and reform groups whose leaders 
“pressured” the leaders of the parties, of Congress, and the rank 
and file of the membership of Congress. Thus the ties of party 
became less binding than ever before, and the Congresses of the 
1920’s, though nominally under Republican control, were marked 
by the increases of cross-party blocs and bipartisan combinations 
which successfully resisted the crack of party whips and hence 
forced the leadership to condone a larger and larger degree of 
independent voting on measures of an economic and social char- 
acter. Thus farm blocs, labor blocs, and business blocs, backed by 
powerful lobbyists, defied congressional party leaders, and legis- 
lation became more the product of their power than of that of 
the majority party. The legislative issues which arose in Congress 
were raised and met to a great extent by bipartisan and non- 
partisan alliances. The party in power and in control of the legis- 
lative procedural machinery might prevent action; more often it 
could not; but it rarely if ever originated anything of a positive 
nature. Party government, therefore, in anything like the English 
sense, became more nominal than real. 

This helps to explain the increasing “do-lessness” of both the 
majority and minority parties, already referred to. Parties had 
ceased to be molders or reflectors of public opinion in any real 
sense; they had rather become organizations convenient for corral- 
ling voters at election time on the strength of false issues. Their 
labels and the help of their campaign organizations were necessary 
adjuncts to enable candidates to get into office, but their hold on 
the political attitudes and actions of those candidates, once they 
were in office, was not particularly strong. Thus the tied Congress 
of 1930 removed even the fiction of party control and left the 
combinations entirely to their own devices. The parties were 
bankrupt; the times were bad; and the bloc-combinations were 
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so complex and numerous that they lacked the ability to develop 
any program that could meet the situation created by the depres- 
sion. 

As the election of 1932 approached, it was evident that the 
party still in control of the presidency would be repudiated. The 
only alternative was to turn to the opposition, but what could it 
be expected to do? It had no program; its leaders, previously 
repudiated in 1928, were of the same breed as those of the major- 
ity. By building up an unprecedented personal organization, but 
with not many definite ideas on meeting the emergency, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was able none too easily to capture the Democratic 
nomination for the presidency. The election campaign of 1932 
was fought along much the same old lines—generalities, alibis, 
charges, counter-charges, and vague promises. Much was said by 
the Democratic candidate about a New Deal, but what did it 
mean? Nobody could tell, but the voters came out in larger num- 
bers than ever before to cast a negative vote, a vote of protest, 
or a somewhat hopeless vote for something different. 

What was this New Deal to be? With the aid of his advisers, 
the President-elect developed much of its initial program in the 
interval between the election and the inauguration, and much 
more of it afterwards as well. The mandate from the voters was 
to do something, and at last the politicians were given pause— 
the time for temporizing was past. The party that was to be in 
power for the next four years had to act and it had to act drasti- 
cally, and that something was accomplished as a result of its action 
cannot be doubted. What was done has been compared to a peace- 
ful revolution. It has been called Fascism, Bolshevism, and every 
other ism by those who have not liked it either wholly or in parts. 
That all of it was right, not even its authors would contend; that 
much of it was wrong, any clear-sighted person would admit; that 
all of it was wrong, nobody but a reactionary diehard would 
attempt to say. Moreover, the credit or the blame may not all be 
laid to the President or his advisers or to the party whose label 
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they bear. In fact, some of the New Deal measures were inevita- 
ble and would have been carried through had even a Republican 
administration been returned in 1932. The order of the day was 
action; the note was a progressive one; and whichever of the old 
parties were in power, it is certain that that party would have 
been forced to whip out inconsistently in all directions in an at- 
tempt to do all things at once and in as much of a hurry as possible. 
The fact that many Republicans supported the New Deal and 
that some continue to do so is evidence enough that the pressure 
for doing new and different things was irresistible. That a different 
leadership might have accomplished different results goes without 
saying, but to say that any leadership enthroned in 1933 could 
have continued what had gone on before in either party or govern- 
ment is to utter an absurdity. Party system, government, and 
administration underwent a transformation, and even the Re- 
publican party under the same circumstances would have emerged 
a different animal. 

Since the present discussion deals primarily with political 
parties, however, it may be asked if the New Deal has been a 
monopoly of the Democratic party. Has Mr. Roosevelt estab- 
lished party government in more of the English sense? Has all 
he has accomplished for good or evil been the work of the Demo- 
cratic party, or of himself and his immediate associates as leaders 
of the Democratic party? In short, if we did not have real party 
government in the period of the 1920’s and before, have we had 
it since 1933 or during any of the time since 1933? The Demo- 
crats have assuredly been in control in overwhelming majorities 
in national, state, and local government even in parts of the 
Union where they had never before enjoyed such control. 

When we speak of the Democratic party or its erstwhile 
rival, we mean more than one thing. The term party signifies 
first an organization of party workers ranging all the way from 
precinct chairmen to the national chairman, whose main pur- 
poses are to elect to office candidates bearing the party label and 
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to receive and distribute the spoils and largess of office to them- 
selves and the workers of their organization. These people who 
are the backbone of the party organization are still not concerned 
with issues in the broad sense, except in so far as taking a stand 
or not taking a stand on a particular issue will help or hurt their 
chances of keeping their fingers in the political pie. If this be the 
essence of what the Democratic party is, then it is stronger and 
more centralized than it ever was, or than its rival ever was, 
even in the heyday of the latter’s supremacy. The genius of Mr. 
Farley in reconstructing, holding together, and subjecting the 
Democratic organization to a centralized control which defies 
state and local boundary lines to an unprecedented degree is a 
miracle of modern politics, for to a large extent it has transformed 
a ramshackle confederation of state and local party organizations 
into an efficient national machine. Never was the Republican 
machine so well assembled, so well oiled, or so well steered as 
this one. Never did the Republicans have so many spoils to dis- 
tribute. The fact, however, is no credit to them. Their poor starved 
workers, where they have not coalesced with the Democrats, 
would copy the Democrats if they could. And this means that if 
they ever again get into power they will gladly perpetuate much 
of the hated new administrative machinery of the New Deal 
because of its potentialities for aiding the party organization. 
What, however, about the voters who do the electing and the 
candidates who are elected? Are they as readily regimented and 
controlled? It is rather at this point that party as such breaks 
down, and continues to break down, in spite of the heroic leader- 
ship of a Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt has captured majorities 
in all elections beginning with that of 1932. He could not have 
done this without the aid of the Democratic organization, but 
he has not done it all merely because of the aid of that organi- 
zation, nor has he had the undivided support at all times of the 
party label bearers elected by the organization. This much the 
organization does for him: it holds many, if by no means all, of 
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the old line pre-1932 Democrats in the ranks behind him and 
even against their will; it compels them both as voters and as 
office holders to support him even though much that he has 
done is thoroughly distasteful to them. They may think, and 
many of them do think, that the old party has fallen on evil days, 
that it is undergoing a kind of Babylonian Captivity, but because 
of the “gravy,” the spoils, the habit of loyalty, or the fear that 
they will be left out in the cold, they hang on. 

Others, whether formerly Democrats or not—farmers, work- 
ers, small business people—the lower middle class, and the “re- 
liefers” and petty beneficiaries of various sorts cling to Roosevelt 
for obvious reasons. Recent polls seem to prove this beyond 
doubt. Many more, who have not been particularly helped or 
harmed by the policies of the New Deal, are attracted by the 
personality of the leader, by his radio voice, and his generally 
human characteristics. Personality has always been an important 
factor in politics. There are many who do not see issues clearly, 
but they do respond to the personal magnetism of real leadership, 
a quality which was noticeably lacking in high places in American 
politics for a long time before the advent of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Moreover, there is no doubt but that the radio has accentuated 
this type of appeal. Closely allied to these voters are the lovers of 
drama, who see politics in terms of great deeds and fearless action. 
The logic of a political situation makes little impression on them. 
Still more voters have the good old American habit of wanting 
to be on the winning side; this was a part of the secret of Republi- 
can success for so many years. 

Many thinking people, better educated or more highly 
trained in political observation and with some understanding of 
the trends of society as well as a concern for the general welfare, 
recognize, while by no means agreeing with all that Roosevelt 
has stood for, that much of what he has advocated and accomp- 
lished has been in line with what other progressive democracies 
have undertaken. A growing collectivism, they admit, has been 
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the tendency everywhere. Social and economic problems do not 
solve themselves; government everywhere else has been com- 
pelled to take a hand, has been forced to regulate, to control, to 
regiment, and even to socialize concerns formerly considered 
private in their nature. Perhaps many of the New Deal attempts 
in this direction have been crude and ill-advised, they argue, but 
where else can Americans turn for a competing or superior pro- 
gram designed to supply the need? Certainly not to the Republi- 
cans. Moreover, if such is to be done in the democratic way, then 
not to the Communists or the Fascists. This type of support for the 
New Deal is widespread; it is intelligent; it is not confined to any 
class; it is not motivated by selfish interest; nor is it produced by 
the efforts of party workers and creators of ballyhoo. In this 
group are to be found many of the older independent voters who 
used to help shift elections and also many of the younger voters 
whose memories of the era of rugged individualism are some- 
what hazy. 

These and many other classes of supporters of the New Deal 
may be found, and their support makes it something much broader 
than the Democratic party as it was or as it has become. Mr. 
Roosevelt is a party leader, indeed, as far as the party he heads 
accounts for the power he possesses; but, however much he may 
have succeeded in holding his party together, not all his power 
has been derived from his party. He is in fact much more a 
majority leader than a party leader. In his policies he has not 
always had the support of his party. Some of his measures in 
Congress have carried only with Republican support; others have 
been defeated by Democratic defections. Most of the time, 
however, he has had the backing of a clear majority of the Ameri- 
can people. The source of that support has been by no means 
partisan: it has come from a combination consisting of the bulk 
of the Democratic voters (not all, by any means); the greater part 
of the independent voters; and at all times a goodly number of 
Republicans. Many of these voters a more progressive Republi- 
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can party could win back, but so far it has done little to attract 
them back, nor will they go back until it does. These people will 
not accept the Republican party as it was, or as it is. It must pre- 
sent something sounder and better than the New Deal has offered, 
not in the sense of restoring the old, but in the sense of substituting 
something new. This crowd will not go back to rugged individual- 
ism and a do-nothing policy. It has no faith in the natural economic 
laws of the old type of Republican. Thus many go on supporting 
not a party but a tendency which seems best, if only imperfectly, 
realized in the New Deal. In this sense, then, we no longer have 
political parties or a party system as we have been wont to use 
those terms. We have in truth a conglomerate majority which 
continues to uphold things as they are until something better 
comes along to merit its support. 

This brings us to another point: What of the possibility of a 
strong opposition party? Even yet, the Republican party is little 
more than the disconsolate shell of a former majority party, 
which so far, like the Bourbons, has forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing. The simplest course for it to follow would be to turn the 
years back to the good old times of 1928, but that cannot be done. 
It tried in 1936 a vague half-hearted policy of guardedly accept- 
ing some of the least controversial innovations of the New Deal 
with suitable face-saving modifications, but its main line of attack 
was that of fault-finding. In short, it presented no tangible alter- 
native—nothing for the voters to “chew on”—and the colorless 
character of its candidate as a rival of Mr. Roosevelt was pathetic. 
In the campaign of 1938 it did little more to produce a program. 

The present signs are that many voters are ready to drift in 
a more conservative direction, but that does not mean backwards; 
it means merely a slowing down of the pace. Can the Republicans 
hit that pace? If they can, they might have something of a chance 
by 1940. Should both parties attempt to hit the pace of the electo- 
rate, the Republicans would have to speed up and the Democrats 
to slow down. There is a chance that both might do a reasonable 
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job of meeting, but it would not be at the 1928 position; it would 
be far in advance of that, for that parties and politics must move 
forward is a law proved by the history of past politics. Such an 
eventuality would seemingly restore the old meaningless battle 
of the 1920’s between Tweedledee and Tweedledum. It seems 
inevitable, however, that the pace of the Republicans will be 
slower than the majority of the electorate will be willing to accept, 
in which case the doubtful possibility of a Republican victory 
will have to be pushed forward to 1944 at least. 

Another possibility is that of the formation of a more con- 
sistently liberal party than that of Mr. Roosevelt, which would 
retain the sounder radical parts of his program, but leave out 
much of doubtful value. This evidently is what Philip La- 
Follette attempted in the formation of the National Progressive 
party. If the Democratic party becomes conservative and the Re- 
publicans remain so, there is some likelihood of the formation of 
a third party which will become a refuge for homeless New 
Dealers and will thus stand a chance of becoming a major party. 

If, however, the Roosevelt popularity continues even with 
considerable fluctuations as it has done since 1933, another possi- 
bility presents itself: that no really formidable opposition will 
appear in 1940. While a strong opposition is seemingly desirable 
in a democratic system of government, there is abundant evidence 
to show that opposition parties are not indispensable. Great Britain 
for some years has steadily kept the Conservative party in power, 
and the Labor and Liberal parties have remained weak. It has 
been pointed out that collectivism is now the common property 
of all British parties; and, hence, former party frontiers have 
become blurred. The political battle has ceased to be one between 
conflicting fundamental principles, but rather a contest to deter- 
mine how principles upon which there is considerable agreement 
shall be applied. American Republicans deceive themselves, there- 
fore, if they identify their own party with the British Conserva- 
tive party, which has dominated the political stage in Great Brit- 
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ain since 1922, because its position in many respects is much 
closer to that of the New Deal than to the rugged individualism 
of Mr. Hoover. It is no idle dream, then, to hazard the guess 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s New Deal with refining modification is 
here to stay to a large extent, nor is it entirely absurd to say that 
the two-party system which we have known in the past is not 
destined for any immediate revival. 

It is possible, though not likely, that we might eventually 
develop a group or multi-party system like that of France. The 
big party idea is perhaps too much of an American habit to be 
readily abandoned, and with the presidency as the chief prize of 
our politics, it is almost inevitable that at least one big party will 
be necessary in order to insure an election. Moreover, the Ameri- 
can people have not as yet developed the type of class conscious- 
ness which has led the French into what is substantially a class 
party system. 

As a general conclusion, therefore, it may be said that we do 
not now have political parties in the sense in which we have 
usually had them; that is, we do not have the normal two-party 
system that we once had and that we have been accustomed to 
have. Moreover, it is by no means certain that such a system will 
be restored at any time in the near future. Nor is it clearly demon- 
strated that under present-day conditions more than one strong 
party is necessary to the operation of our democracy. We could 
fight our national political battles within and around one big 
party as the peoples of many of our States have long done with 
respect to state politics. If, however, the two-party system should 
be fully revived, and American political precedents are favorable 
to such a revival, there are two possibilities. The first and more 
likely one is that the Republican party will somehow stage a 
come-back, not by developing into a sharply conservative party, 
but rather a party which will in a somewhat more conservative 
way try to beat the New Deal ‘deas on their own ground with a 
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Republicans may resume their old rivalry in the old Tweedledee- 
Tweedledum fashion, but with the whole basis of the situation 
more progressive in character A second possibility is a realignment 
into two parties—one conservative and the other liberal. These 
would be essentially two new parties, which, like the Whig and 
Democratic parties of a century ago, would rise from the carcass 
of the present Democratic party as those parties did from that 
of the Jeffersonian Republican party. Or such a realignment might 
be effected through the present parties with the Republican party 
becoming conservative and the Democratic party more completely 
liberal. Traditional and sectional loyalties, however, would mili- 
tate against this. For example, the conservatives of the South 
might be induced to join a new conservative party but never the 
Republican party, no matter how much it might be transformed. 
These are the possibilities, but they are not all probabilities. Of 
one thing we mav be fairly certain, and that is that we shall go 
on in the democratic way, whether we shall have political parties 
as we have known them or not. 
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AND THEIR ETHICS 
by Lyndsay D. Hawkins 


I. NEVER HAS BEEN demonstrated that society can asso- 
ciate with itself. That matter is still in its experimental stages. 
About all the progress made has been the demonstration that if 
society can associate with itself at all it must be on the basis of the 
respect of everybody everywhere for the legal rights of every- 
body else all the time. Formerly lawyers considered themselves 
as having a part in that experiment. Now if they have not 
despaired of the success of the experiment they have lost interest 
in their part. 

When I began practicing law twenty-seven years ago, an 
informed man, even a lawyer, would not hesitate to advise his 
son to become a lawyer, or his daughter to marry a lawyer. Now 
the better informed he is the longer will he hesitate and the less 
likely will he be so to advise. 

Then a lawyer could advise his client with some degree of 
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assurance that patent justice would prevail in event of litigation. 
Now many feel, others think they know, and everybody suspects, 
that there is more justice on the street than in the courthouse. 
Practitioners, many with a lifetime of able and honorable per- 
formance, are heart-sick at what has happened to the practice of 
law. Why? 

In a measure, but I think in a comparatively slight measure, 
the law itself is at fault. Amusing articles appear ever and anon 
pointing out deficiencies in the law. Silly laws which could never 
be enforced are found in various States, to the discomfiture of 
legislatures in general. Pitiable inconsistencies in punishments are 
shown up. What is punishable by one penalty in one State is pun- 
ishable by twice that penalty in another State and by half that 
penalty in a third State. Laws that fitted conditions years ago and 
do not fit them now are emphasized. These anachronisms do not 
reflect up-to-dateness on the part of law-making bodies. My own 
State, Texas, is still operating under a Constitution adopted in 
1876, notwithstanding its immense growth in population and 
industries. But, frankly, I doubt that now is the time to change any 
constitution. Judging by what is happening at the ballot box and 
in the jury box, a constitutional convention probably would write 
a share-the-wealth article in some form in any new constitution 
that could be framed. Whatever were written on this matter 
would be adopted. 

A graver charge against the law is that its rules have become 
technical to the point that litigation largely is a debate as to whose 
lawyer knows the most tricks. Recently an appellate court reversed 
a default judgment I had obtained because the sheriff’s return on 
the citation recited that it was “served” on the defendant rather 
than that it was “delivered” to the defendant, without any showing 
that the defendant did not get the citation. In another case a jury 
verdict for my client, a widow, was reversed because the trial court 
had instructed the jury to the effect that if they found for the 
plaintiff they could not find for her in a sum in excess of that 
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scught in the pleadings, which the jury did not do. Similar illus- 
trations could be multiplied from any lawyer’s experience. 

America can absorb a great deal. It can absorb, and has 
absorbed, all these law deficiencies. The universal rule that a 
young man under twenty-one years of age can not enter a binding 
contract operates harshly in some instances, and in those particular 
instances is unjustified on the merits. But the rule is salutary. 
A bad rule that is certain is better than a good rule that is un- 
certain. Besides, statute law is subject to being changed easily, 
ordinarily at least every two years. Even the Constitution is far 
more adjustable than people have supposed. The United States 
Constitution on its face provides four methods whereby it may 
be amended. It has been amended twenty-one times. The States 
even have gone to the extent of surrendering a right to the Federal 
Government, as they did in the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
afterward regaining it in the Twenty-first Amendment. So the 
main fault is not with the law. Of all the many complaints I 
have heard against the law, a thousand out of a thousand and 
one, when boiled down, were complaints at the way the law is 
administered by poor, weak human beings. 

The lawyers themselves are not without sin. Recently on 
the way to a restaurant for breakfast I was accosted by a traveler 
who needed food. I took him along and during the meal asked, 
“Did you ever hear them say that every lawyer is a crook?” 
He replied, “Mister, I have heard that all my life.” It probably 
is true that the average man considers the integrity of every 
lawyer is for sale—and has been sold. But one might as well say 
every hitchhiker is a thief as to say every lawyer is a crook. The 
truth is there are innumerable lawyers whose integrity could not 
be purchased with all the oil that ever was run into the pipe lines. 
The further truth is that some of the most polished cannibals in 
America have law licenses. 

A lawyer friend of mine filed a suit against a pipe line com- 
pany for permitting oil to leak from its lines and despoil part 
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of a farm. On the witness stand the plaintiff admitted that the 
pipe line of another company ran through his farm in close 
proximity to the line of the company he had sued, and that he 
did not know which line had done the damage. The court cor- 
rectly instructed a verdict for the defendant. But the comment 
of the plaintiff’s attorney is significant: “The longer I practice 
law the more I see that winning lawsuits is just a matter of coach- 
ing your witnesses.” This does not necessarily mean more than 
that my friend recognized how lawsuits sometimes are won. 

The Chief Justice of an appellate court in civil cases made 
a speech in my town in which he said that rarely is a civil case 
tried in which there is not perjury. He is correct; and he might 
have added with equal truth that rarely is perjury placed on the 
witness stand without the knowledge, or an inexcusable want of 
knowledge, of the lawyer responsible. 

How does it happen that a litigant so often shows up at a 
trial testifying to that exact shade of facts which the appellate 
courts in effect already have held is required for him to win? It is 
safe to assume that somebody else had something to do with that, 
and it was not his medical adviser. This action of a litigant is 
taken as a matter of course by experienced practitioners, in conse- 
quence of which they never disclose to their opponents their 
theory of a case before such testimony is made of record; and 
they frequently seek to obviate it by taking the testimony of the 
adverse litigant early in the litigation before he has time to learn 
what testimony is required to win. 

I mean to say that some lawyers evidently tell their clients 
what to testify. Of course they do not say outright, “You must 
swear so-and-so.” But they indicate what they would like the 
evidence to show, and their clients, also smart, do the remainder. 

Of course there is such a thing as a “fair fight,” in the sense 
that contestants are obliged to observe rules; but a fair fighser 
is a rare specimen. Ordinarily if a man has it in his heart to fight 
he does not have it in his heart to be fair; and ordinarily he 
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attempts to justify his unfairness, even when it extends to periury, 
by charging that his opponent was first unfair. Men in a legal 
fight are like nations at war; they have their minds on victory. 
There is no such feeling of helplessness as the feeling a 
lawyer has when he is confronted with evidence which he knows 
is perjury but which he can not prove is perjury. Often all he 
can do is seek to show that such testimony does not conform with 
experience, or does not coincide with collateral circumstances. 
Sometimes honesty, or ability, or number of witnesses are on his 
side. Perjury is as common as lawsuits. It corrupts the fountain 
of Justice. It transforms the courts into highjacking agencies. 
Lawyers who connive at it are criminals at heart and in fact. 
Much responsibility for conditions may be laid at the door 
of the judiciary. Now there is a tradition that lawyers should 
defend the courts. It is based upon the idea that the courts are 
in such position that they can not defend themselves. But that 
tradition can be carried too far. We are approaching the time 
when conscientious and able lawyers must talk to the people and 
be right; else the people may talk to the lawyers and be wrong. 
We have fallen upon a time when about the first inquiry a 
litigant makes before employing a lawyer is, “How does he stand 
with the court?” This concern on the part of these practical men 
as to the personal relationship between their lawyers and the 
judge is another thing they do not get from their medical advisers. 
Neither do they get it from their lawyers. 
Lord Bacon, himself once Lord Chancellor of England, said, 
“A popular judge is a deformed thing.” There now is no such 
thing as a judge unpopular among lawyers. The judges have too 
much power to be unpopular. The argument often runs like this 
in a lawyer’s soul: “I have to support my family by practicing 
in this man’s court. Why should I let him know what I really 
think of him?” Of course it is both natural and right, when a 
judge has known a lawyer for many years and has learned to 
have confidence in his ability and integrity, that he should heed 
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that lawyer in the presentation of his case; but it is a veritable 
commonplace among lawyers that before some judges certain 
lawyers, and certain kinds of lawyers, uniformly are successful. 
On the same principle that fear makes a dictator appear popular, 
mistrust on the part of lawyers that judges will use their power 
against them arbitrarily makes judges ostensibly popular with 
lawyers. The common mental attitude of a lawyer in the court- 
room is one of mingled respect and fear—respect for the court 
and fear of the judge. The ingredient of fear is somewhat less 
in instances where the lawyer is practicing before a court some 
distance away from his home, where he usually practices, and 
also in instances where the lawyer is seeking to mislead the court 
into error for the sake of his client’s case. I heard of a lawyer 
away from home who, representing an accused, got himself jailed 
for contempt of court in order to effect a continuance which he 
otherwise could not get. This ingredient of fear is partially, 
though not wholly, responsible for the well-known practice of 
lawyers who have a case away from home, even in the same 
jurisdiction, of employing a local lawyer to assist them. It often 
accounts for a demand for a jury trial instead of a trial before 
the court. 

I have never known of a decision of any court where I had 
the slightest tangible ground for believing that the judge profited 
financially from his decision, although innumerable times I have 
heard judges accused of that heinous crime. But what many 
judges will do out of a canny sense of politics is pitiable. 

The statute law of my State inhibits the granting of a 
divorce after either spouse has become insane. It terminates the 
proceeding, as completely as death. I had filed a suit for divorce 
for a woman whose husband later became insane before the case 
could be tried. I explained this statute to her, whereupon she 
informed me she wanted a divorce and did not care what kind 
or how got. Thereupon, with leave of the court, I withdrew 
from her case and it was taken up by another lawyer. His Honor 
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granted her a divorce although he well knew at the time that 
her husband was insane. The divorce was granted on Saturday. 
On the following Monday the husband was adjudged a lunatic 
and committed to a state lunatic asylum. At the time His Honor 
was a candidate for Congress. 

Human nature certainly breaks out on some of these judges. 
Recently in an important case 1 was arguing a motion for a new 
trial. From the bench His Honor admitted, in substance and 
effect, that he had committed error in the trial, but stated that 
if he should grant a new trial he still would not know how to try 
the case; wherefore he would pass it up to the appellate courts 
for legal advice. He next fixed at $100,000 the amount of the 
bond my clients were required to give to supersede his judgment. 
They gave the bond, with a bonding company as surety, all of 
us thinking that this is a cockeyed world. 

Recently in a near-by jurisdiction the court interrupted a case 
I was trying, to hear an annulment of marriage case. The plaintiff, 
a young woman of twenty-four summers, took the witness stand 
and testified, as her ground for annulment, that she went through 
a ceremonial marriage in an adjoining State at a time when she 
was “pretty tight.” In response to a direct question by the court, 
however, she admitted that she knew what she was doing while 
she was being married. Having pending an exactly similar case 
which had been to the very appellate court to which appeals from 
his jurisdiction go, I took the liberty, as friend of the court, to 
call to his attention the decision in my case, wherein the appli- 
cable rule is laid down in the following language: 


It is the general rule of law that, if a person when married 
is so intoxicated as to be mon compos mentis, does not know what 
he is doing, and is deprived of his reason, the marriage is invalid, 
but it is not invalid if the intoxication is of a less degree. 


Thus the trial judge had before him the express sworn 
admission by the plaintiff that at the time of her marriage she 
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was not so intoxicated that she did not know what she was doing, 
and the express holding of the appellate court of his own jurisdic- 
tion that to be entitled to an annulment on ground of intoxication 
a plaintiff must have been so intoxicated that he did not know 
what he was doing. Yet, nevertheless, after taking the case under 
advisement for a short time, he granted the annulment. This is 
a cockeyed world. 

One of my out-of-town cases several years ago was for a 
non-resident indigent plaintiff who was in court on an affidavit 
of inability to pay costs. There were several local defendants 
who were quite prominent and influential. Upon my return to 
my office after the trial I wrote down in a set of rules I keep 
on “How to Practice Law” a memorandum reciting the foregoing 
situation relative to the parties, followed by this language: “I 
supposed the court would follow the law. I even argued the law 
before the court. Don’t be a fool.” 

A very large percentage of the rulings that a trial court 
makes in the course of litigation necessarily is discretionary. That 
is to say, its decision could be either way and still would be 
approved by the appellate courts. Lawyers are never surprised 
when an elective judge exercises his discretion in favor of the 
“home-town boy.” Their course of instruction since they began 
practicing has been such that they know not to be surprised. 

We are reminded of Judge Gallio, of New Testament fame, 
of whom it is said that he “cared for none of these things.” It 
may be said, without reflection upon the many noble men who 
sit as judges, that the extent to which political considerations 
influence judicial action is not even suspected by the general 
public. The Penal Code should denounce one more offense: 
contributing to the delinquency of a judge. 

Every prospective trial-court judge should be required to 
take a course in a first-class law school on how to be a judge. 
Included in the required reading should be Beveridge’s Life of 
John Marshall and Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 
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I might permit Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices, except 
the portions devoted to the life of Lord Coke, to be optional. 
The primary purpose of such a course would be to aid the future 
judge in his struggle to keep his ear from the ground, and to 
live up to his oath of office. 

Appellate courts miss an opportunity to inspire confidence 
in a number of ways. One is by impliedly rather than expressly 
overruling an important contention in a lawsuit. When seasoned 
lawyers present a serious contention to an appellate court, on 
which reasonable minds might differ, for the court to ignore the 
contention but to overrule it by implication makes men wonder 
about the size of the judges. 

Again, appellate judges have lost much esteem of the people 
by writing dissenting opinions criticizing majority opinions. When 
a judge criticizes an associate he arms the people with criticisms of 
the associate. He should be content with his dissent, or with 
supporting argument, without indulging in such criticism. Many 
people profess a disregard for our judicial system because in 
important cases judges of appellate courts have disagreed. A 
“hung jury” is as complete an argument against the jury system 
as any against our judiciary based on dissents—and everyone can 
understand how a jury can become deadlocked. 

But by far the greatest responsibility rests upon Mr. John 
Citizen. This is true economically and politically, as well as in 
legal administration. His inability to say “No,” his proneness 
to capitulate to the argument that “everybody’s doing it,” his 
tendency to follow anywhere anyone who speaks his language 
and pretends to know the way, his readiness to forgive any sin 
in an eloquent man, his habit of elevating and then adulating 
because he has elevated—these and other characteristics make 
him the easy prey of the demagogue. 

Far more than he may suppose, Mr. John Citizen has it in 
his hands to cure defects in our system of administration of justice 
of which many complain. There is something in the heart of 
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every good man which longs for justice. He makes the mistake 
of assuming that justice can be had in wholesale lots, overnight, 
and freely, but what a painful and tedious process the gaining of 
justice actually is! There is an element of distinct sadness about 
an ignorant poor man struggling for his rights. He does not know 
how to struggle. He does not know his friends. If he can engage 
in a fight, he can not engage in a campaign. 

Consider the simple matter of giving testimony. To the 
average man the idea of appearing in court as a witness is abhor- 
rent, although truth belongs to everybody and justice can not 
prevail without it. I have never understood why a witness in 
possession of facts upon which justice depends should hesitate 
to rehearse those facts in court. If I knew my presence was 
wanted as a witness in court a subpoena would be unnecessary. 
If I were a judge no witness should be asked, as witnesses com- 
monly are asked in an effort to discredit their testimony, whether 
he appeared in court without a subpoena. But the attitude of the 
average citizen is altogether different. If he appears as a witness 
he must be dragged in by process. And when he takes the stand, 
all too often the substance of his testimony is, “I don’t remember.” 

Then consider his attitude toward jury service. If he has a 
going business he shrinks from service upon every occasion, and 
business men are best qualified as jurors. Often a lawyer can 
look at a jury list and tell in advance who will not appear and 
answer to his name when called. Often every business man in 
town will get excused. This leaves the idlers and less responsible 
citizens to render the highly important service of jury duty. And 
let no one think, with share-the-wealth in the ballot box to the 
extent that it is, that there will be no share-the-wealth in the jury 
box. A tragedy happening every day is that verdicts are rendered 
according to whether there is “enough to go around.” Informed 
lawyers know how extremely difficult it is to keep that considera- 
tion out of the jury box. Many do not want it out. Many would 
be “without visible means of support” if it were out. But there it 
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has no place. Jurors, also, are under oath. In some places where 
I have tried cases it is understood tacitly around the courthouse 
that though jurors could reach a verdict on the day a case is 
submitted to them they will not return it until the next day so 
that they will receive pay for an additional day’s work. 

Recently in a Federal Court I heard the judge address the 
jury panel to this effect: “Gentlemen, we will now hear excuses 
why you should not serve on the jury. Please do not present as 
an excuse the fact that you have a business needing you. The 
fact that you have a business is the reason you are here. We want 
busy men to serve as jurors. We try to get the best men in the 
community as jurors, and an excuse that your business demands 
your attention will not be accepted by this court.” It seems that 
the exact opposite of this practice is followed in many state 
courts, “against the peace and dignity of the State.” 

Again, there can be laid at the door of Mr. John Citizen full 
responsibility for the survival and prosperity of such crooked 
lawyers as there are. A reputation for ethical laxity in the practice 
of law does not hurt a lawyer’s business. On the contrary, such a 
reputation often helps. Mr. John Citizen patronizes him with 
full knowledge of, and perhaps because of, his ethical laxity. Of 
course even such a lawyer must not betray his client, and he must 
win a fair percentage of his cases, and he must not yet have been 
disbarred. If the public really hated crooked lawyers they would 
go out of business. 

Mr. John Citizen chooses his judges. When he elevates to 
the judiciary a politician instead of a lawyer he pays the price in 
unnecessary appeals, additional taxes, unwanted delays, denials 
of justice. The tragedy of errors is deepened by the fact that now 
in many instances the trial court is the Supreme Court. 

Lawyers have made a signal contribution to society’s experi- 
ment of trying to associate with itself. They ought not to be 
blamed that more progress has not been made. They have come 
as near to eliminating injustice as physicians disease, educators 
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ignorance, philanthropists poverty, or preachers evil. Most of 
them are poor in purse, though they get credit for being rich. 
They have only their time to invest—eight hours or a little more 
a day. Men who get rich do so from enterprises which work twenty- 
four hours a day. One or two brushes with the law often suffice 
to disgust the average layman for a lifetime with the adminis- 
tration of law. In every case the lawyer on one side or the other 
gets a similar disappointment. He develops an almost divine 
capacity for defeat. His satisfactions come from the knowledge of 
a job well done, the loyalties he is privileged to inspire in his 
clients, and such consolation as he may derive from the conviction 
that the average layman does not dream what goes on in his 


mind, or office, or life. 
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INDIAN 


by Norman Macleod 


Westward where the seven cities were 
And northward by the North Star... 


2. THE INDIAN 

Out of the many worlds below 

We came to this sunlit place 

Where the mountains are fastened to the rock beneath, 
Upon the broad plateaus of our noonward living, 

By the lightning, blue 

In the cast of its face— 

And because of the charging stallion 

Of the sun 

And the soft sleep of evening, 
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We are a strong race. 

And we have reason 

To take this earth into our flesh and bone 
And breathe the pollen of birth 

And leave word of it in stone: 

Under the cliffs of Mesa Verde— 

Or fashion with our hopes in clay 

The objects of our better living 

And speak of the world’s way; 

For what the earth does 

Is the passage and song of our race; 
And all that we as the people have done 
Is what the rock and the river and the sun 
Have been, 

From our first entry into the day 

Until we pass 

Into the Land of Horizontal Yellow— 
Our feet are deep in the earth, and we are fellow 
To San Mateo mountain to the west, 
Blood brother to the prairie: 

Sunlight or evening star, 

Each one of us will marry 

Some central emblem of this world of ours 
In which our beauty is: 

What the earth has given us 

To the earth we give— 


As of the death that awaits us like an elder brother: 


In the shadow of death we live. 

And because of this 

And our living seen 

To be what the sun 

And the soil and evening mean— 

We being a part of it all and better ey 
Because of our hearts 
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And the earth and the sky 

And to the four world quarters: 

Our sons 

Come strong from our loins, 

And beautiful are the daughters 

Born of our race: 

Lo, it is beautiful! 

Where the Rocky Mountains hold the West, 
The backbone of the heavens, 

And look to the soft sweep of the East: 
Lo, it is beautiful! 

Beautiful it is! 

And the sun goes over 

Where night will cover 

All that was. 

Lo, it is beautiful! 

Beautiful it is! 


3. THE INDIAN WOMAN 

The Indian has made his song. 

Out of three days of fasting in the mountains he made it: 
Built it with his two good hands, 

Old and wise as the sun upon it; 

And now the Indian who is my lover 

Has a song in his heart 

He will give over 

To the White Wolf clan for the whole tribe’s usage— 
(Unhappy is the man who has no songs! ) 


I am the Indian mother: 

I have no song—for the Indian man is the song maker! 
I have no song—for the people’s sake 

And my Indian lover 

Who is the Maker of Songs. 
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But my hands are soft and brown— 

With my two hands I made a town! 

Upon the adobe of the houses 

Are the imprints of my fingers. 

In the soft colors of the walls 

My love lingers. 

I have grown the corn 

And baked in the oven: 

And out of this baking 

A happier life I will be making! 

From the fields the ears of corn I am taking 
Will be stacked for seven years against the drouth— 
While out of my womb, 

With his breast already strong, 

The Man-child of our race will come along! 
And who should say if he is a God, 

Just as the others before him? 

Weare the children of this earth 

And the earth adores him: 

Lover and loved our world will be— 
What it has been and all that we 

Came from the worlds below for, 

What we sang for and what we fought for— 


The Indian has built a song 

(Out of his strong heart and two good hands he made it), 
But he and his children carry my name: 

I am the Indian mother and my blood has paid for it: 
Rich as the rock against the West 

And sailing with as high a hope 

As Shiprock 

On the Painted Desert or eagles flown 

Into the Godlands and farther than we have gone. 

But the Godchild of our race will know it! 
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From the four world quarters he will know it! 
From the sunrise in the charging East— 

His whinny the yellow noise of the sun, 

And before the evening comes— 

He will know it! 

And before the Land of Horizontal Yellow he will know it! 
And he will carry my name 

Into the sky from which he came 

And where he is going, 

For the Godchild will be knowing 

When lightning strikes and winds are blowing 
From the prairies soft to the mountains’ blood: 
The Godchild drinks from the fountains 

And the waterholes of a holy place, 

Lived and cared for by the children of our race! 


The Indian has a song to give us: 

Lo, it is beautiful! 

Beautiful it is! 

We have a new song among us— 

It is a White Wolf song 

For it makes us strong: 

It helps us dance when the rain is short, 
It heals our sickness 

When the tribe is hurt; 

It smells of rain and cornfields growing; 
It is rich from birth and strong from knowing 
Which way the world moves 

And about the people: 

It is a White Wolf song 

And it is beautiful! 


4. THE BLACK EXPLORER 
Fray Marcos de Nizza sent me ahead 
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To see what cities they are 

Encrusted with gold and turquoise turreted: 
For many days over these flat lands I have traveled 
With Africa and Spain and Mexico behind— 
Against the blue northern twilight of these lands 
What should I find? 

But gold that fades 

As the mountains come closer— 

And the turquoise pales 

As night comes over. 

For many days I have journeyed with my dark feet on the sand— 
What land 

Should this be and what will I find? 

On this last day before my travel is over 

I rested at nightfall beneath the saguaro 

With cactus around. 

The sand was soft and warm 

With the memory of the sun upon it. 

I had walked for many days 

And even the palms of my hands were brown— 
And in this darkness I was truly one 

With the deep night of this world 

And the stiff land. 

After eight hours of short sleeping, 

I rose with the sun well in the sky; 

I shouldered my weariness 

And continued into the east— 

Before me I saw the Seven Cities of Cibola, 

But whether or not they were truly built of gold 
I could not tell; 

But I sent back word to the friar that all was well. 
Who were the golden men 

That inhabited this land? 

They were afraid of me 
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And my black skin— 

(1 think they will kill me if I sleep.) 

But how alone 

And tired as I am 

May I keep 

Awake and do as I planned? 

I have come to these cities but they are not made of gold— 
These men speak strangely of a country to the east 

And of a land 

Of horizontal yellow in the West... 


Will the friar come as I hope? 
Or will my travel stop? 


5. COMMENTATOR 

(Estevanico, the Negro explorer, was killed in his sleep 

And traveled as Indians travel 

Into the West— 

Estevanico, the Negro explorer, had another appointment to 
keep: 

And he kept it as the Indians do 

With the sun going down and the sky blue 

As evening fell... 

But what he learned in the Land of Horizontal Yellow, 

Or if he died well, 

We cannot tell.) 


That year the autumn came early 
And the winter was severe. 


6. THE SPANIARD 

We grew fat on this land, 

Drinking the wines of sunset and feeding on turkey flesh. 
We took the Indians for what they were worth, 

And buried their cities in the earth. 
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We reaped what we planted 

And now we are left alone 

With the bones of many cities— 

The Indians have moved into the hills, 
Leaving their shards 

And our bastards 

Behind them; 

But what they are planning and where they will go 
And how we should find them, 

We do not know— 

Their world has moved out from under 

And dark blue thunder 

Strips the sky. 

We know we are dying 

Or we think we are, 

And all that we tried to do not worth trying— 
From the East we feel the Americans coming— 
And the fields are bare and the moveless air 
Suffocates the land. 

We are left alone and cannot understand 
Where the years have gone 

And the buffaloes which used to come 

As far west as Puyé— 

And from the East we feel the Americans coming... 


7. THE INDIAN 

In the Canyon de Chelly and the Painted Desert 
The four world quarters close on us, 

There is death where the mesas merge 

With the song of our passage, and the metal-urge 
Of our knives is sharp and the nerves quiver 

In the bow and arrow. 

Into the Land of Horizontal Yellow we are moving: 
In the time to come we may return 
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While the fires in the West burn 
With the sun turning— 

But we with our Gods may learn 
There is no returning: 

Lo, it is beautiful! 

Beautiful it is! 

With death in our song 

And our blood strong on the plains. 
For many moons there have been no rains— 
And our hearts bleeding: 

It is a new song we are needing! 


But the people are still of one mind 
With lightning and the yellow wind— 


Where in the land 

To the West will we find 
Our elder brothers before us? 
And when 

Will the Godchild come 
Who was to adore us? 


Into the Land of Horizontal Yellow we have come: 
With the Indian mother whose name we bore 
Here to this autumn shore, 


And evening falling 
With all the colors of the rainbow falling: 


Lo, it is beautiful! 
Beautiful it is! 


by Stanley Vestal 


J OE LONE BEAR was a confident young man with a long 
reach and a steady eye, and plenty proud of his battered, strip- 
ped-down car, daubed all over with what Joe believed were the 
latest collegiate mottoes: MEN AT WORK, CHICKEN COOP, THAT 
MAN IS HERE AGAIN, SOCKO, SO LONG, EXCUSE MY DusT. But as 
Joe gradually approached the gate of Chief Hardtack’s allot- 
ment, his young heart missed almost as often as his chugging 
engine. Lillie Fineweather lived there. 

That motor trouble in Joe’s fighting heart was not entirely 
due to Lillie’s near presence, however. Lillie and Joe had mostly 
got along fine—at the Indian Boarding School. The pocket of 
his blue shirt contained a well-thumbed letter in her firm Spen- 
cerian hand, assuring him, in a curious mixture of school slang 
and Indian poetry, that she loved him: “Hurry up, Big Boy. P’m 
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crazy about you. All time you way off in South Dakota, my lips 
are still on your lips.” 

Lillie was okay. One in a million. But now he had to face old 
Mrs. Hardtack and her stuffy old man, and hurdle their objec- 
tions. Dakotah and Crow had been enemies from away back. 
When a Dakotah boy came courting a Crow girl, there was likely 
to be trouble. 

Lillie had warned Joe that her grandma was terrible old- 
fashioned. Lillie said Joe couldn’t wrangle the old lady single- 
handed. So Joe had brought along his own grandparents to make 
the match in the old-time way. But now, as he rolled in through 
Hardtack’s gate, Joe began to get cold feet about that. 

Anxiously, he shouted to caution the aged warrior at his 
elbow. Chief Lone Bear sat braced against the gale, clutching his 
splintered stiff straw hat with gnarled fingers, staring fiercely 
through the windshield. “Grandfather,” Joe yelled, “the wars 
are over. We are friends with these people now. Remember that!” 

The old Dakotah shifted his moccasins to a firmer position 
upon the hot floorboards, turned red-rimmed eyes upon his 
grandson, and showed his yellow teeth in a grin of pleasurable 
anticipation. “Make your heart strong, my grandson,” he qua- 
vered. “I know how to handle the Crows. I have killed plenty of 
them in my day, and made them run like rabbits. He-han! Who 
is this Hardtack? He has seen only seventy-six winters. I have 
nothing to fear from that boy!” 

The old man’s words upset Joe. Then and there he killed his 
engine. The car jolted to a stop. 

It was a good long hundred yards across the blistering prairie 
to Hardtack’s unpainted shack and the brush arbor alongside. 
But Joe was too disheartened to try to start the car again. Chances 
were it wouldn’t start, anyhow, and he did not want the visit 
to begin by Lillie’s folks having the laugh on him. It would be 
less humiliating to pretend that he had meant to stop right there, 
and walk the rest of the way. 
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Joe jumped out, landing on the heels of his tan Oxfords. 
Chief Lone Bear stepped down, catlike, in the manner of a man 
who has worn moccasins all his life. Old Mrs. Lone Bear, after 
a moment’s silent dismay at the distance to be covered afoot, 
heaved her two hundred pounds up from the rumble-seat and 
slowly clambered to the ground. 

The spry old man went first, bright-eyed, bow-legged, stoop- 
ing over his polished cane. Joe nervously hitched up his blue 
jeans and followed. The old woman pulled her bright new 
blanket—the price of her participation——-over her meaty shoul- 
ders, and plodded along behind. 

Just as they started, Joe saw Lillie leave the arbor and hurry 
into the shack. It was clear that the Hardtacks knew what was 
up. Nobody came from the arbor to greet them. The three Dako- 
tahs halted and stood in a row just outside. 

Joe lowered his head and peered in. Chief Hardtack, hatless 
and barefoot, lay at his ease in the checkered shadows of the 
arbor, puffing his long pipe and looking out indifferently through 
horn-rimmed spectacles. The frames held no glass, but Joe was 
in no mood to laugh. Hardtack was a big, vital man, and tough 
as a mule. 

But when Joe laid eyes on the old woman, he held his breath. 
Mrs. Hardtack was formidable. She sat upright on the ground— 
one leg stretched straight out before her. Her flat, uncompromis- 
ing face was painted red. She had a short hooked nose, like the 
beak of an owl, and her dark gaze was so searching and hostile 
that Joe wondered what ailed him. She wore an old-time calico 
dress with open flaps for sleeves. A regular squaw—even if she 
was Lillie’s grandma. 

Nobody moved. Nobody spoke. Each party waited for the 
other to make the first move. Chief Lone Bear would not enter 
until the Crow had made him welcome. The Hardtacks were 
ready to sit still forever rather than welcome a Dakotah on such 
an errand. In the silence, Joe heard the dog scratching himself. 
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Joe couldn’t stand it. He broke the ice. “How!” he said. 

At that word, old Mrs. Hardtack drew herself up triumph- 
antly. Her hard face set in lines of scorn. “Dakotah!” she 
sneered. 

Hardtack now came suddenly to life. “Sho-da-gee!” he 
cried, in hospitable greeting now that the others had begun the 
talk. Chief Lone Bear stepped over the pots and firewood, grasped 
Hardtack’s hand quickly, and seated himself on his host’s left 
side—the side nearest his heart. Mrs. Lone Bear, making a purr- 
ing sound of pleasure, waddled in and found a place beside her 
hostess. All four of them seemed to be in high good humor, 
eager to begin the business. All four of them completely ignored 
Joe. 

Joe felt like a rank outsider. For a minute he stood still, not 
knowing what to do. Then he turned hastily and retreated. No- 
body wanted him around. 

Chief Hardtack’s allotment was a flat, uncompromising square 
of short Montana grass surrounded by a sagging fence of rusty 
barbed wire. The sun beat down on it with all the steady purpose 
of an August afternoon. Joe decided to wait in the car. It would 
be hot—but what the hell! 

To reach the car, Joe had to pass the shack. The door was 
open, and the aroma of boiling coffee caught his nostrils. Lillie 
Fineweather stood inside, looking anxiously out towards the 
arbor through the grimy windowpane. Joe halted in his tracks. 
“Hey, Lillie. Is that you?” 

She turned towards him, shamefaced. “Believe it or not,” she 
said defiantly. “Go on and laugh. I know I look awful. Grandma 
made me do it.” 

She hardly looked the bobbed-haired beauty Joe had dated 
and dragged to the movies at school. Her hair still had the lustre 
of a new gun-barrel, but it was parted down the middle now and 
plaited into two stubby braids made long with strands of colored 
yarn. Instead of her usual shirt and dungarees, she had on a 
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red calico dress with a yoke and frill—Crow Reservation, fashion 
1890—and high button shoes too big for her. Yet somehow, she 
was pretty in spite of it. 

Joe could not help laughing. “Are you the kid I come all this 
way to marry?” 

“You don’t have to,” she countered. Relenting, she added, 
“No kidding, Joe. I thought you was never coming. One more 
day in this lousy dump, and [’ll be coocoo.” 

“Okay. Let’s skip,” Joe prompted. 

“Nothing doing, Big Boy. Grandma’s got me buffaloed. ’m 
scared to marry without her okay—supposing you can get it.” 

Joe laughed. “Me? What I got to do with it? I’m just a by- 
stander.” He moved his pursed lips in the direction of the old 
folks. “Well, I guess the war is on.” Joe started to enter. 

Lillie raised her hand to stop him. “Keep out, Joe. If 
Grandma catches you alone with me, she’ll sure raise hell. She’ll 
call the whole thing off. She’s terrible old-fashioned, like I told 
you. She don’t approve of necking.” 

Joe halted. “Who said anything about necking?” he com- 
plained. 

“Nobody. But somebody might think of it. Whyn’t you set 
on the stoop outside? It’s shady there. That way we can talk, 
and watch the old folks at the same time. They can’t understand 
each other’s talk. They’ll have to use the sign language.” 

“Okay, sweetheart.” Joe sat on the stoop, and ran his fingers 
through his shock of stiff black hair. Looking sideways he could 
see every movement in the arbor—not a dozen yards away. 
Lillie was watching through the window. 

Already Mrs. Lone Bear had begun. Her thick fingers moved 
in the staccato sequences of the sign talk, in gestures known to all 
Plains Indians. “My grandson told me he wants to marry your 
granddaughter. Me and my man come to see this girl. We want 
a good wife for our grandson.” 

Mrs. Hardtack smiled with marked condescension. “Is that 
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puny boy your grandson? He would be lucky, if she ever looked 
at him. She could marry any man in the Crow nation.” 

Mrs. Lone Bear settled her weight more comfortably, as 
if for a long session. Her plump, copper-colored fingers moved 
with blandly slow precision. “He is strong and brave. His lodge 
will be full of meat all times. He has many horses.” 

“How many?” Mrs. Hardtack demanded, ticking off the 
question dubiously on the upraised fingers of her left hand. Her 
deliberate gesture implied that Joe could not possess more than 
one, one and a half, or two horses at the outside. 

Mrs. Lone Bear smiled in a superior way, ignoring the 
question. “He also has a fast wagon. Look.” 

Mrs. Hardtack laughed. “I see it. It runs slow and stops 
quick. I would be afraid to have my granddaughter ride in that.” 

Mrs. Lone Bear’s smile turned a little sour. “Moreover, he 
learned to fight with fists like white men, wearing mittens of 
leather, in a rope corral. I saw him. He knocked down every 
young man his size in the school, and four white boys.” Mrs. 
Lone Bear cocked her head on one side, and made a decisive ges- 
ture to end her speech: “Cut!” 

“How many horses has he?” Mrs. Hardtack persisted. 

“Plenty. Heaps. We come from far to see this girl. Where 
is she? Why is she hiding? She must be ugly.” 

Then Mrs. Hardtack charged. “My daughter does not 
think of marriage. She would not look at a Dakotah. Your grand- 
son must be crazy to follow her. She is a wife for a chief. She can 
cook and sew and wash and tan hides. She makes fine beadwork. 
She is beautiful and modest and strong as a horse. On top of that 
she belongs to a family of warriors and feastmakers. Her great 
grandfather was a famous horsethief!” 

Joe looked over his shoulder. “Attagirl, Lillie. Grandma 
and me think you’re tops.” 

Lillie giggled at him. “Tune in, Big Boy. Your time’s 
coming.” 
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Mrs. Hardtack never faltered. “Look at my husband. He 
got his name stealing bread from the soldiers at the fort. He was 
the meanest boy we ever had. When he was little he used to 
steal his mother’s butcher knife and slash holes in the tent. She 
could not stop him. He was bad. Heap bad. Always making 
trouble.” She beamed. 

“Hot dog! What a naughty boy!” Joe jeered. 

Lillie stiffened. “Lay off my folks,” she cautioned. 

“How about mine?” Joe demanded. 

“They ain’t so hot, I guess,” she answered, and kept her face 
to the window. 

“Our family is related to Sitting Bull’s,” Mrs. Lone Bear 
explained with steady hands. “You Crows all remember him. He 
stole plenty horses from you—every winter, they say. But he 
was never mean to women—not even Crow women.” 

Mrs. Hardtack laughed unpleasantly. “He never had a 
chance to be.” 

Mrs. Lone Bear replied with emphatic gestures. “I was told 
his warriors gave him a Crow woman. They captured her. Sitting 
Bull gave her a good horse and sent her home.” 

“No Crow woman would have married him,” Mrs. Hard- 
tack snapped back. “She would die first.” Her black eyes shone 
fiercely. “That is the way when Dakotah and Crow marry. They 
are never happy.” 

Mrs. Lone Bear could not resist that opening. With gusto 
she signaled, “That was what Sitting Bull said.” 

Joe called to Lillie, in genuine alarm. “Hey, the old girls 
will be in each other’s hair in a minute. Can’t you stop ’em?” 

Lillie scowled at him. Then her face relaxed. “Okay. Com- 
ing up. I'll give ’em coffee. But don’t pull any fast ones about 
my folks. I can’t take it.” 

“Cross my heart, Lil. Give ’em some eats. They can’t 
swallow and bite at the same time. And put plenty of sugar in 
the coffee.” 
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Hastily, Lillie Fineweather caught up the kettle of stew 
and the pot of coffee, hurried to the arbor, and placed the food 
before her grandmother. Then she came back. For a while there 
was no sound in the arbor but that of resolute mastication. Chew- 
ing, for the old folks, was a chore that demanded concentration. 

The old men, having been served first, finished before the 
women. Hardtack was host, and had to use both hands to fill 
and light his pipe. Lone Bear had his chance at last. He smacked 
his lips, and gestured to catch Hardtack’s eye. Then, making sure 
the women were also watching, he began to make signs. 

“When I was young, there were many Crow captives among 
my people. The Crows were always getting killed and captured. 
They did not know how to take care of themselves. There is a 
Crow captive now living at Standing Rock Agency. He refused 
to go back to his people. He was happier with us. It will be so 
with your granddaughter.” 

Hardtack stopped filling his pipe, and used his hands in 
talk. “Crows killed plenty Dakotahs. I was not born yesterday.” 
Hardtack went back to work, tamping in the tobacco with his 
thumb, firmly. Even from the shack, Joe could see how the old 
man’s hands trembled with rage. 

Lone Bear smacked his lips again and grinned. “The 
Dakotahs killed Long Hair and hundreds of his soldiers. Their 
bodies covered the hills like a big blue blanket. I saw it. I was 
in the fight. You were only a boy then, too young to fight. That 
was your good luck. But we did not kill many Crows that day. 
They ran away.” 

Joe groaned. “Zowie! Now Granddad is talking about the 
Custer battle.” 

“The Custer Massacre,” Lillie corrected him, sharply. 

Joe bristled. “Massacre nothing. Them soldiers came looking 
for trouble, and found it. They died fighting—with guns in 
their hands and cartridges in their belts. That was a fair fight, 
and no massacre.” 
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“That’s what you think,” Lillie snapped. “I know. Some of 
my relatives were there.” 

Joe swayed with restless irritation. “They did not stay long,” 
he countered. Then, suddenly, he whirled on her. “Hey, Lil. 
Don’t let it get you too. We got to stand together. I’m going 
to marry you.” 

“Maybe,” she said, her eyes brimming with angry tears. 

“Okay, Lillie, if that’s the way you feel.” Joe turned his 
back on her. 

“Oh, for the love of Mike, shut up,” she scolded. “The 
more we talk, the worse it is. I can’t help it, I tell you. I was 
raised that way.” 

Joe said no more, and watched the old men. Chief Lone 
Bear was clapping his hands in rapid imitation of rifle-fire. “The 
soldiers shot fast that day. But we made them run, we killed 
them. It was a great day. Every little while I picked up a feather 
for my cap. I cannot remember how many I killed that day.” 

“My relatives told me it was a hard fight to the end,” the 
Crow objected. 

Lone Bear ignored the interruption. “I was there. I saw. 
We Dakotahs made the Crows who came with the white men run 
for their lives. I have heard that they did not stop running for 
three days. Some of them are running still, maybe.” Lone Bear 
laughed. 

Hardtack threw up his head. His eyes glittered. “There are 
too many tongues. That day the Crows fought well. They cap- 
tured the ponies of your people. Long Hair told them to do 
that. The Crows charged ahead of the soldiers, and ran off the 
ponies. But they were not told to stand and die. When they saw 
that the soldiers could not win, they ran away. If the soldiers had 
been smart, they would have run away too. A good warrior 
knows when to charge and when to retreat. The Crows did both 
better than the white soldiers.” 
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Lone Bear gave a hearty gesture of assent. “The Crows ran 
well that day.” He laughed. “I chased them.” 

Hardtack sucked flame into his pipe-bowl as if he would 
swallow it. He inhaled two savage puffs. Then he saw that Lone 
Bear was preparing to make signs again. Quickly, Hardtack 
handed the pipe to the Dakotah—to keep his hands still. 

“I have seen Dakotahs running,” he signaled. “I will tell 
you. That was my first warpath. I had seen only sixteen winters. 
I was too young to be scared. There were eight of us. Big 
Shoulders was leader. We found a Dakotah camp on the Yellow- 
stone River. It was winter, and the snow was deep. 

“We kept hidden while Big Shoulders threw dirt on the 
ice to make a road for the horses. He saw five Dakotahs coming 
horseback. He ran back to us. Then I ran up to the hilltop and 
looked over. The Dakotahs sat down to smoke, and their ponies 
pawed the snow to find something to eat. Then one Dakotah 
came riding up my hill to look around. I was reckless. I stood up. 
The four Dakotahs who were smoking saw me. They yelled to 
warn their friend. Twice they yelled. But it was cold, he had a 
shawl tied over his ears. He could not hear them. 

“Then my friend Bear-All-the-Time shot that lone Da- 
kotah’s horse. The horse did not fall, but lunged along, and its 
foreleg swung back and forth, loose—like a rope. The man on 
that horse jumped off into the snow and tried to get away. The 
snow was hip-deep there. We all rode after him. 

“The first Crow hit the Dakotah and took his gun. The other 
one claimed the horse. The two of them began to wrestle for the 
gun. I was third. I shot that Dakotah dead. The four Dakotahs 
who had been smoking got on their horses and ran. They ran 
well. Maybe they are running yet. But the man I shot did not 
run. He was dead. I killed him. I have heard that his name was 
Running Hawk.” 

Lillie turned on Joe, her eyes burning. “Get that, you lousy 
Dakotah?” she triumphed. “The Crows are not so dumb.” 
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Lone Bear sat with hanging head, and sang a sad song. 

Joe glared at Lillie. He was breathing hard through his 
nostrils. “Running Hawk was a relative of mine,” he said, sternly. 

“Joe! Is that true?” Lillie turned to him, her face stricken. 
“Oh, Big Boy, I’m so sorry. Look here, Joe. The old folks know 
we are watching them. I bet they are trying us out. That’s what. 
If we can’t take it, they don’t want us to marry.” 

Joe stared at her. He looked quickly at the group in the 
arbor. “Kid, you’re smart. You’ve said a mouthful. That’s it, 
all right. It’s just like them old-time peace treaties Granddad 
tells about. They got together and insulted each other—to make 
sure the peace would stick!” 

Lillie nodded. 

Joe got up. “Look here, Lil. This has gone far enough. 
If they keep on, they’ll make saps of us. We got to stop it. Come 
on. I don’t give a damn if he was my relative. That was ages ago. 
It’s got nothing to do with us.” 

The old women were weeping. The old men beamed at each 
other. “A Dakotah and a Crow will always be fighting,” Hard- 
tack declared, with satisfaction. 

“True,” Lone Bear assented, with gusto. “They are like two 
mean dogs. If they fight, you can pull them apart. But if you 
turn them loose, they will go right back to fighting again.” 

But Joe and Lillie were in the arbor, each talking as fast as 
possible—the one in Crow, the other in Dakotah, and both in 
the sign language. “The past is rubbed out. All this talk is no 
good. We want to get married. We ain’t old-time Indians. We got 
to forget the past, and think about the future.” 

The old folks sat still, astonished at the outburst. One by one 
they subsided. They sat staring at the ground, with disappointed 
faces. The women wiped their tears with the corners of their 
blankets. The old men hung their heads. The happy game of bluff 
and brag was over. 

When the young folks stopped talking, they stood there, a 
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little frightened at their own rashness. But after a time, Lone 
Bear took the floor. He was the oldest man—a man of experience. 
His face lighted with a smile. He stood up, and began to move 
his hands in his best oratorical manner. 

“My grandson is right. The trail behind is lost. The rains 
and snows of many winters have filled it with mud. It is covered 
with grass. Here and there it has been plowed under. When I 
was young, I used to come upon the bones of a man lying on 
the prairie. Sometimes they were the bones of a Crow, sometimes 
of a Dakotah. But now I never find bones lying on the prairie. 
The old trail is lost. The young men cannot find it. 

“Yet it is good to remember the old ways. Ours was a good 
trail. Once I had a Crow woman in my lodge. She was my fifth 
wife. I stole her. She was a fine woman, and we were happy. It 
is true, I made her very jealous. I never knew when she would 
whip out her knife and try to stab me. She used to hide my clothes 
to keep me at home. But now she is dead, and these grandchildren 
of ours want to get married. That is good. I am willing, we are 
all willing. It is time to forget the past and think of the days 
ahead. It is time for us to do something for our grandchildren. 
They will marry, and set up a lodge of their own, and have a son. 
That boy must have a good name. What shall we call him?” 

“Yes. A good name,” Mrs. Lone Bear assented. 

“The name of some friendly animal,” Mrs. Hardtack in- 
sisted, firmly. 

Chief Hardtack sat up grandly. “Above all, a famous name.” 

“The child will be a Dakotah, like his father. He should 
be called Sitting Bull,” Lone Bear advised. 

“No,” Hardtack objected. “The husband lives with his wife’s 
folks.,That is the custom. The child will be Crow. He ought to 
have a Crow name.” 

“My woman goes with me,” Joe gestured, positively. “She 
does not like it here.” 
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Lillie turned on him. “Oh, yeah? That’s what you think. 
What’s the matter with Crow country, I’d like to know?” 

“Why, Lil, you told me yourself—” 

“You’re crazy. Anyhow, if we did marry and have a kid, 
like as not it would be a girl.” 

“My kid a girl?” he protested, grappling with the new idea. 

“Sure. Why not? What’s wrong with a girl? I thought you 
was modern.” 

“But Lillie—” 

“T say it’s a girl, Joe. That’s flat. And you bet I won’t have 
no girl named Sitting Bull!” 

“Skip it, Lil. Call her Prairie Flower, Milkweed, Sagebrush, 
Cactus, or Hollers—all-night. We got plenty of time to name 
the kid. Let’s get married. Come on. We can find the missionary 
in town in ten minutes.” 

“Don’t get tough, Big Boy. We got to make the old folks 
like it, or the kid won’t have no grandparents to look after it.” 

“Lucky kid,” Joe groaned. 

Lillie’s eyes blazed. “You think I’m going to stay home 
all day with that baby? I ain’t no squaw. I want some fun out of 
life.” 

“Fun!” Joe barked. “They’ll be plenty of fun, if you don’t 
take care of my kid. Let’s get going. All this fuss makes me sick. 
Come on.” Joe took her by the arm. 

Stung by the shame of having him touch her in the presence 
of her relatives, Lillie struggled to wrench herself free. “Let go 
of me,” she raged. “Where do you think you are anyhow?” She 
slapped him hard across the cheek. Joe let go. 

Breathless, she stood poised, with open mouth, watching his 
face. She whirled and ran. The moment she moved, Joe was 
after her. Two strides brought him close. Lillie heard him com- 
ing, stepped to one side quickly, and stuck out her foot. She 
tripped him. Joe hit the grass on his face. 

Lillie laughed at him. “Don’t you try to boss me, Big Boy. 
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You ain’t big enough.” She ran into the shack and slammed the 
door. 

Joe got up. The old folks were laughing. Joe hitched up his 
jeans and stalked off to his car. He was still trying to start it when 
Lillie Fineweather passed by on her way to the gate. She sailed 
past in her new sneakers, blue dungarees, and a clean white shirt. 
Her shining bob swung free. Joe thought she looked swell. She 
was headin’ for town, sure. Joe tried to catch her eye. “Where 
you goin’, Lillie?” 

“Nowhere with you,” she replied. “And don’t you follow me 
neither—if you ever do get that thing started. You damn 
Dakotah, I’m through.” 

Joe stamped on the starter furiously, and held his foot down. 
Lil went on, and he saw her halt at the gate. A truck was rolling 
down the road in a cloud of dust. Lillie raised her thumb and 
waggled it in the air above her head. Joe saw the truck slow to 
pick her up. 

“No you don’t,” Joe muttered, and jumped from his seat. 
He sprinted to the gate. The truck had stopped. The driver was a 
big red-faced bruiser, thick in the neck and wide in the shoulders. 
Fat, though. Automatically, Joe judged the man outweighed him 
twenty pounds. 

The big roughneck looked Lillie up and down. “Goin’ to 
town? Hop in, Sister.” 

Lillie grasped the handbar and set foot on the board. Joe 
jerked her back to earth with a single movement, shoved her to 
one side. He did not hear her protests. “Get going, you big ape,” 
Joe commanded, “or Ill knock you cold.” 

The driver appraised Joe, and laughed. “You and how many 
more, you damned Indian!” 

Joe swung himself up, hanging to the truck with one hand, 
jabbing with the other. The driver raised his feet suddenly, 
pivoted to face Joe, planted his boots with a violent shove on Joe’s 
middle, then let drive with all his force. As the man’s legs 
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straightened, Joe shot backward into the ditch. He did not get up. 
He lay there, both hands on his belt, gasping for breath. 

The driver jumped down. “Just a minute, Sister, till I 
tromp him.” He sprang towards Joe. 

Lillie said nothing. She stuck out her foot. She tripped him. 
The driver was a heavy man; when he hit the ground, he grunted. 

But he was soon up, and whirling on the girl to strike her. 
His first blow barely reached her shoulder, but it sent her stag- 
gering. 

Joe got up then, stumbling across the ruts to slug the big 
hick scientifically and hard, first on one jaw, then on the other, in 
spite of the clutching pain at his midriff. The driver put up a 
fight. But as Joe’s wind came back, the other’s left him. A final 
clip on the chin sent the driver back to collapse against the front 
fender of the truck. He got up blinking, warded off Joe’s fists 
with open hands, and crawled back into his cab. 

As the engine roared to a start, the driver yelled some words 
at Lillie Fineweather. She could not make them out, but she saw 
his face. She made a gesture, as if she were throwing dirt at it. 
The truck lurched away. 

Joe stood panting, looking admiringly at the girl. “Gee, 
Lil. You sure pack a wicked foot.” 

Lillie’s eyes showed fire. “Nobody’s going to call you names 
while I’m around,” she declared. “Say, Big Boy, will your old 
bus start? This dump is getting me. Folks around here do nothing 
but fight. You got some cash, I guess. Tomorrow the rodeo starts 
at Sheridan. You promised me we could see it.” 

“Boy howdy. You sure can—after we see the missionary. 
But what?ll I do with my old folks?” 

“Park them here,” Lillie advised sagely. “It’s a cinch they 
can’t pull out till you get back. They'll love it; they ain’t had a 
good fight for fifty years. Two-three days here will get it out 
of their system. Then they’ll kiss and make up.” 

Together they walked to the car. Joe got in and fiddled 
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with things on the dash, while Lillie waited to see whether it 
would go or not. At last, by some method which Joe pretended to 
understand, but did not, he managed to start the engine. 

“Hop in, Lillie,” he commanded. 

She stood looking back at the arbor. She seemed troubled. 
“Hold on, Joe. We forgot the name for the kid. We’ve got to 
settle that now, or we’ll never have peace in the family.” 

Joe laughed. “That’s easy. I already done it. You looked 
so cute and friendly back there, when you tripped that big bozo, 
it come to me all at once. I got it.” 

“No soft-soap, Joe. My name won’t do. You heard the old 
folks. All Crow and Dakotah names are out.” She remained 
standing beside the car. 

“Sure,” he answered. “I got it. A good name, an animal 
name, above all a famous name. Hop in. We’lI call the kid Mickie 
Mouse!” 

Lillie Fineweather stood open-mouthed at the dazzling 
wisdom of his idea. She climbed in obediently, and snuggled 
close to Joe. “Big Boy,” she whispered, “you’re wonderful!” 

Joe Lone Bear made himself look even bigger than he was. 
He threw in the clutch, the car sailed off, cutting a wide circle 
through the grass on its way back to the gate. Joe felt like a 
champion. 

But by the time that circle was completed, Lillie Fineweather 
was herself again. She sat up straight beside Joe, and her face 
was set. When she spoke, she spoke firmly. 

“T isten, Joe. We’re going to call her Minnie Mouse!” 


BACKWOODS 
by C. W. Wilkinson 


Perhaps, Dear Reader, you would like to join the Sit, 
Whittle and Spit Club, official organization for all adult males 
who know and practice these three rules: 


1. Don’t sit in the sun. 
2. Dow t whittle toward yourself. 
3. Don’t spit against the wind. 


I. FROM the madding crowd and off the beaten track 
there is a place where the tall pines grow; where sparkling, 
fast-running streams flow; where life is good because a man does 
not keep eternally in a sweat about things; where life is as infor- 
mal as a sneeze; where things are so quiet you can hear the 
spiders spin; where pork is home-cured, lard is home-rendered 
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and soap is homemade; where camp meetings are held regularly 
under brush arbors, even if the people are as superstitious as 
gamblers or sailors; where “funmakings” abound in the form of 
play parties, barn dances, possum trots, house raisings, barbecues, 
shooting matches, quilting parties, log rollings, husking bees, 
singing bees and fox hunts; where the only musical instruments 
are the fiddle (not the violin), the guitar and the banjo; where 
the rarest of all modern luxuries—idle time without chronic 
unemployment—allows the lanky, gawky men and boys, whose 
bolts seem to need tightening, to congregate around campfires 
and on crossroads store porches, to attempt to drown their 
sorrows that have already learned to swim, and to enjoy their 
own homespun humor. Where a man with a two-mouse-power 
brain not made for climbing the tree of knowledge starts, after 
strumming his catarrh vigorously, on a story as long as a rainy 
Sunday in the country; where one story is lit on the stub of 
another and the train of thought has no terminal but continues 
with the persistence of a toothache; where the people are pilgrims 
on the path of least resistance, as full of tricks as a thirteen-spade 
bridge hand, but as friendly as wet pups; where mosquitoes use 
your ankles for filling stations—there is where you will find 
a gentle, genial, slow brand of humor; for that is the backwoods. 

And as for humor, there is much about it that most people 
do not know. The semasiology of the word humor would itself 
be a joke to the backwoodsman. Humor, basically, means what 
Ben Jonson used it to mean—a kind of mysterious juice or 
something that works within man to determine or change his 
temperament. Or, as Woodworth or Freud would put it, a 
hormone that affects man psychologically. Only in medical termi- 
nology is it so used today. 

But, by a process not infrequent in semasiology, the word 
humor came to mean the resultant temperament, which might 
be either temporary or permanent, instead of the causal juice. 
Thus we have in a good humor and in a bad humor. 
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Then, by another quite usual occurrence in semasiology, the 
word humor, when unqualified by such words as good and bad, 
came to mean only one kind of humor—the laughing or funny 
humor. 

And finally, reversing the initial change in meaning, any- 
thing that might cause humor became known as humor. That is 
the usual meaning now. 

Still it is necessary to differentiate between Aumor and wit; 
for, while many people use them interchangeably, there is a 
difference. Humor is the more comprehensive term, frequently 
involving a feeling of sympathy for the butt, Bergson notwith- 
standing and Thurber upholding. Wit is more purely intellectual, 
being the “felicitous perception or expression of the incongruous,” 
as Max Eastman put it. Repartee, satire and sarcasm are wit, not 
humor. One may well be humorous without being witty, but 
wit brings about humor. Were this an article on backwoods wit, 
it would be very short; for backwoodsmen usually are not 
especially witty. But since it is on backwoods humor, the problem 
of selecting and limiting is a major one; for the backwoodsman 
is very humorous. 

Roberta Semple agrees when she says, “Then I like their 
ever ready sense of humor, that laughs as often at their own 
hardships as at things actually funny.”* 

Here are some examples of what she meant: When asked 
how much interest the Landlord Jones charged, Will Prender 
of Gee’s Bend, Alabama, said, “Better ask somebody else that. 
I can write my name, but be dog if I can figger interest. Buy 
on the credit and it costs about 10% more, in the first place. 
Then there’s 8% charged up on the credit. Some says that makes 
18%. Others say, considering we don’t have the credit but part 
of the year, that it adds up nearer 36%. And some landlords 
figger with a corkscrew dipped in ink.” 


*Semple, Roberta, “My Trip into the Ozarks” in Ozark Magazine, September, 
1935, p. 3. 
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“What if he cheats you?” someone asked. 

“How you going to prove it? Landlords keep the figgers 
and croppers ain’t scholars. If you think he’s cheating you, you 
can cuss him out—where he can’t hear you. Or you can move on 
if he and the sheriff don’t pistol-whip you back to work off the 
debt.” 

Then when asked about living conditions under the land- 
lord, Will explained: “Sleeping in the house there is about as 
much shelter as sleeping behind a barb-wire fence. And croppers 
don’t get no credit for improving buildings. My Cousin Evrit 
claims he was hammering inside his house and the hammer 


flew clean through the rotten wall and kilt a pullet in the yard.”* 
One phase of life the backwoodsman often makes fun of 


is the general and particular laziness of people. It is told that a 
certain man over in Happy Hollow vicinity was so lazy the 
neighbors decided to take him to the cemetery under the pretense 
of burying him alive. He peacefully submitted to being put in a 
coffin and hauled away toward the graveyard. In the edge of town 
a neighbor noticed the procession and inquired who was dead. 
“Nobody,” replied the driver, “but we are going to bury Tom 
Jones because he is too lazy to work and support his wife and 
five kids who are on starvation.” 

“Why, you don’t say so,” said the kind-hearted neighbor; 
“T will give him a bushel of corn if you will let him off this time.” 

Tom Jones lifted himself up in the coffin, rubbed his eyes 
and asked, “Is it shelled?” 

“No,” replied his neighbor. 

“Drive on, boys,” said Jones, shifting his face into neutral; 
and he indolently lay back in the coffin. 

Another: Old Jim Moss, over on Polk Mountain, got so 
lazy one hot summer he wouldn’t keep his wife’s axe sharp so 
she could cut her own cook wood. Jim’s old hound dog was lazy, 


*Smith, Beverly, “Molasses and Sowbelly” in American Magazine, July, 1937, 
p. 156 (paraphrased). 
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too. The two would lie around in the shade and gripe and growl 
while Jim’s wife, Fanny, would make things hum. One day the 
dog was howling mighty loud and pitiful. A stranger, passing by 
the house, inquired of Fanny why the dog was doing all the 
yelping. “He’s sitting on a cocklebur,” said Fanny. 

“Why don’t he move?” queried the stranger. 

“He’s just like Jim,” said Fanny. “He’d rather howl as 
ter move.” 

Later on when the depression hit the country and Fanny’s 
hens went on a strike and Jim’s credit at the crossroad store 
dropped like a parachute, Jim pepped up a little. Things got to 
looking serious when starvation began to stare him in the face, 
and one day down at the store he told some of the boys that “be 
darned if he wouldn’t might’ nigh break his back carrying in 
washings for Fanny before he would starve.” 

These stories of Tom Jones and Jim Moss are a little 
extravagant but are fine illustrations of the cussed laziness 
common in almost every community. The lazy fellow who nailed 
the Lord’s Prayer on the wall at the foot of his bed and who, 
after falling into bed, was accustomed to say, “Lord, them’s my 
sentiments,” is a true example of thousands who are hale and 
hearty in appetite, sound and “snorous” in sleep, active and 
energetic in frolic, yet who shun downright, honest work as they 
would shun smallpox.* 

Even the nomenclature of backwoods Arkansas reveals 
humorous aptness. Some very expressive place names are: Swamp- 
oodle, Goose Hill, Nubbin Ridge, Buttermilk -Hill, Frog Level, 
Devil’s Hole, Clabber Creek, Hog Thief Valley, Spoonerville, 
Dog Branch, Bug City, Food Suck, Pea Ridge and Potato Hill. 

Even the newspapers and magazines abound in backwoods 
humor. Here are some gleanings from them: 


*Paraphrased from Karr Shannon’s “Hillbilly Philosophy” in Ozark Magazine, 
March, 1936, p. 4. 
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The big revival meeting at the brush arbor tabernacle was a 
success. We had one conversion, three weddings and seven fights. 
We were left with more roosters in our flock than last year. 

The members of the men’s Sit, Whittle & Spit Club, Inc., 
are making an investigation to determine who poisoned the fish 
in Soakum creek last week by washing their feet in its waters. 

Dinkus Limpleg hops worse than ever now since he fell 
thru the kitchen floor at a dance the other night and the family’s 
old sandy sow bit his good leg.* 


At a recent meeting of the Sit, Whittle and Spit Club, Inc., 
of which Slosh Waterhead is the grand dragon, a resolution of 
reproof was offered and passed against I. M. Boozy, storekeeper 
at Soakum Center, for putting fine sand in the last batch of paint 
with which he painted his store, and furniture, such as nail kegs, 
soap boxes, etc. Slosh alleged he had ruined his best knife and 
pair of pants as a result of the foul deed. 

Old Man Tellem Bigger plead guilty to clearing out the 
thicket of timber between the swimming pool and highway, but 
said he did so to allow the swimmers to see the folks on the high- 
way, and vice versa, and also encourage the wearing of bathing 
suits. 

Three boys appeared at the club and alleged complaints 
against the Misses O. U. Deere, Imajune Beetle, and Early Mae 
Bugg for putting quinine in their face powder and paregoric in 
their lipstick. The girls claimed their mothers placed the ingredi- 
ents there as a safeguard and were dismissed without charges after 
Mr. Slosh sampled their lips to make sure they were harmless.t 


Humor is so natural with the backwoodsman that it even 
gets into the advertisements of his magazines. Here is an adver- 
tisement that was run in four successive issues of the Ozark Maga- 
zine :** 


We hillbillies down here in the Ozarks are supposed to be 
*Slosh Waterhead, “Piney Woods News” in Ozark Magazine, April, 1936, 


p. 6. 
t/bid., August, 1936, p. 11. 
**Beginning in April, 1936, p. 22. 
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so perpetually happy and well satisfied that we will sit for a half 
day on a cocklebur without either howling or moving. I am happy, 
but I’m not satisfied. I want another thousand subscribers to 
my Ozark Magazine, and I also want a second class mailing 
permit, so as to save postage. Now the government won’t allow 
me to give my subscriptions away but they don’t object to me 
offering you a four months’ trial subscription for one thin dime 
on a money back guarantee of satisfaction. 

So I suggest that you send me a dime in coin or stamps for 
a four months’ trial subscription to this news-magazine of the 
Ozarks with the understanding that if at the end of the period 
you are not satisfied with your purchase your dime will be 
promptly refunded. If, on the other hand, you are satisfied, like 
hundreds of others, and are convinced that this wonderful pub- 
lication is as unique as a hillbilly, tasty as a watermelon in June, 
invigorating as an April breeze, and as eagerly anticipated as a 
monthly Santa Claus, then send me another 40c for a full year 
of 12 more issues, or 90c for a full three years’ subscription. 

You can’t lose. Our cards are on the table face up and you 
hold the trump. Flip me the dime now and you will not only 
help a young editor towards success, but you will be helping 
yourself to some of the most interesting reading you have had 
since the days of the “Arkansas Traveler” and Opie Read’s 
“Slow Train Through Arkansas, etc.” 


Yes, the backwoodsman is humorous in two senses—he is 
an anomaly or sport (in the biologist’s meaning) and therefore 
humorous, and he is a true humorist, after his own fashion. 

We have our philosophers of humor; we have our profes- 
sional humorists; we have our literary humorists; we have our 
wits (and nit-wits); and we have our people, “creatures of the 
woods and wilds, not in walled towns” (in George Meredith’s 
words ), who, in their daily lives, make and enjoy their own home- 
spun humor which oozes from them like toothpaste from a tube— 
the backwoodsmen, for example (who are only one of the many 
groups, however). The philosophers—such men as Max Eastman, 
Henri Bergson, T. L. Masson, William Hazlitt, George 
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Meredith, Joseph Wood Krutch and Stephen Leacock—unani- 
mously tell us that incongruity is the source of all humor. The 
absurd, the irreconcilable, the inappropriate, the misfit, the mis- 
creant, the sport, the greenhorn, the tenderfoot or the furriner— 
these are funny because they do not “jibe” with the usual concep- 
tion; they are incongruities. But the philosophers are not back- 
woodsmen. 

The professional humorists—such men as Will Rogers, 
Eddie Cantor, George Burns, Jimmy Durante—learn formulas 
for jokes, then substitute a, b, and c (facts or ideas) for x, y, and z 
(unknowns) in the formulas, and presto! we have a “new” joke. 
But the backwoodsmen are not professional humorists, either. 

The literary humorists—such as Mark Twain, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Edgar Wilson (Bill) Nye and Artemus Ward—put 
flesh and blood on the skeleton of an old joke, or contrive a new 
one. But neither are the literary men backwoodsmen. 

The wits (perhaps more properly called nit-wits)—and 
here Ben Bernie reigns supreme—say and do things that are 
neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring, but some people 
consider them humorists. They are humorous, as any “sport” 
is humorous, if the desire to laugh at (not with) them is not 
quenched by disgust. But the wit is just the opposite of the back- 
woodsman’s; it is that of the ultra-sophisticate. 

As for the backwoodsman, not even a cigar is more subject 
to being made a butt than is he. And many jokes there are about 
the backwoods.* But again that is not the topic; for the topic 
here is the backwoodsman as a maker of humor. 

He does not study the philosophy of humor. In fact, he 
probably does not know what it is; and if you were to mention a 
philosophy of humor he would probably ask you how much a 


*The hillbilly’s own feeling about these jokes and about the “furriner” is 
interesting and may be found: Ozark Magazine, February, 1935, p. 8; June, 
1935, p. 2; April, 1936, p. 13; September, 1935, p. 7; August, 1936, p. 2. 
Randolph Vance, T'he Ozarks (1931), last chapter. Esquire, April, 1937, p. 95. 
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philosophy of humor is, or say that he did not know that it was 
measured by philosophies-full. He does not, as the professionals, 
designedly make humor; he asks no other remuneration than a 
good laugh; he follows no formula. He does not, as the literary 
man, labor to bring forth a mountain of fun, to preserve his 
humor that future generations may read and say, “What a funny 
fellow he was!” So when he begets a mouse, nothing is lost. His 
humor is as spontaneous and natural as the dislike of paying 
taxes, and all he asks is that his companions recognize that he 
is intelligent enough to see the funny side of a situation. A little 
mouse of a thought scampers across his brain and he pursues it. 

Even though his humor almost invariably comes in small 
talk, like that of the wit or nit-wit, it is not fraught with repartee, 
puns, quips and turns; for these are on the intellectual level of 
wit, and the backwoodsman is a humorist, net a wit; and he is 
never silly. He never loses the thread of his story looking for 
pearls of speech to string on it, even though he may qualify 
his statements as thoroughly as a writer whose text is eternally 
heckled by footnotes. 

In general, the run of store porch humor is a gentle humor: 
an outgrowth of extensive leisure, corn-meal mush, sun and rain, 
dew and moonlight, and backwoods stillness. It rarely bears 
bitterness; the backwoodsman laughs because he sees no reason 
why he should not. It is casual and follows no plan or philosophy 
of humor. 

Because the backwoodsman uses no philosophy of humor, 
follows no formula, and has no design or purpose except to create 
mirth, his humor almost defies classification. Typical of attempts 
at classifications of American humor are those of Sculley Bradley 
and Stephen Leacock. Bradley considers* our native humor as 
dependent upon (1) homeliness, (2) situation, (3) exaggeration, 


*“Our Native Humor” in North American Review, Winter 1936-37, p. 351. 
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(4) the punctured illusion, while Leacock believes* American 
humor is produced by, or as a result of, (1) deep simplicity, 
whether real, affected or alleged, (2) situation—getting away 
from the conventional, (3) exaggeration, (4) disillusion—seeing 
things objectively. The two classifications are as much alike as 
the methods of a Mexican and a Texan counting cattle—they 
amount to the same. Yet both are faulty classifications; for classi- 
fications should be complete, mutually exclusive, and founded 
on one basis with an underlying purpose. The first class here 
includes all the rest. Indeed, it is the basis of all humor. But, for 
convenience, this literary division can be used, leaving out divi- 
sion (4)—the humor of punctured illusions—for the backwoods- 
man does not resort to that device. 

Basically no different from other people, the backwoods- 
man enjoys making a butt of what newspapermen call a cub, 
college students call a fish, cowboys call a greenhorn, Boy Scouts 
call a tenderfoot, pedants call a novice or neophyte, and back- 
woodsmen call a furriner. It seems to be human nature for people 
in any walk of life to think of the uninitiated, because of his 
simplicity or homeliness in new fields, as a ready subject for a 
joke—without regard for how much more he may know about 
everything else except their little circle of known things. He is 
incongruous—he doesn’t fit their preconceived notions—he is 
therefore humorous. And the backwoodsman, like a young school 
teacher, delights in showing any new knowledge he may have 
gained, and particularly in making or telling a joke on one who 
is not “in the know.” A sample of this kind of humor is a recita- 
tion dealing with a lad from Gulch Hollow, who, on first coming 
to Eureka, was lured by the tempting yellowness of the store- 
window lemons. Having never seen lemons before, he bought a 
whole dime’s worth. His first attempt to bite one revealed his mis- 
take, but being in the midst of onlookers, he did not hesitate until 


*“American Humor” in Living Age, October 10, 1914, p. 92. (Reprinted 
from Nineteenth Century and After.) 
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he had eaten all of his lemons. No one laughed—outwardly— 
even after the youth explained, “Yessir, fer a considerable spell 
I’ve been honin’ to get my fill of these here tropical fruits 
because I shorely do pleasure in the flavor of ’em and now I aim 
to revel in it.” 

In the same vein—that is, of laughing at naiveté—is the 
story of the old maid who prayed protractedly for a husband. 
Finally, one day when she was praying out in the woods, an owl 
hooted, “Who! who!” And the old maid joyously said, “Any- 
body, Lord. Any man will do!” But of course when a neighbor 
who heard her told this on her, she vowed that she knew of his 
approach and wanted to amuse him.* 

This nonchalance and attempt to pass the incident off as an 
intentional joke is typical. One night at a moonlight supper up 
at Indian Creek schoolhouse, Uncle Bob Wilkins carelessly 
poured buttermilk instead of cream in his coffee. An observing 
farm wife started to get him another cup, but he would none of 
it. He stirred it well and explained that he always took butter- 
milk in his coffee at home, and that he much preferred it to 
cream. 
While there is no end of joking and pranking among the 
backwoodsmen themselves, the “furriner” is choice game. A 
new hand in a West Texas thresher crew stands as good chance 
in the almost nightly kangaroo court as a “furriner” does of pass- 
ing a week in Blue Eye, Arkansas, without being made a butt. 
Just take the incidents of last summer when that “furriner” came 
up to the crossroads where Ike Donahue keeps the store. The 
jokes the natives “pulled” on him within the first week, to say 
nothing of the many little quips and drolleries that turn a fellow 
into jello, were exemplary. 

The “furriner’s” name was Weldon McCreary, a young 


*Paraphrased from A. W. Eddins’ “Anecdotes from the Brazos Bottoms” in 
Straight Texas (1937), p. 97 (Texas Folk-Lore Society Publication XIII, edited 
by J. Frank Dobie and Mody C. Boatright). 
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fellow as impressionable as new carbon paper. One day out on 
a fishing trip Weldon found a turkey nest where the turkeys 
had just hatched, leaving eggshells scattered around. He was so 
greatly interested in it that he asked a thousand inane questions 
which the hillbillies answered as best they could, despite their 
amusement. Finally one hillbilly got tired of “so dam’ many 
questions,” and felt justified in lying a little. (He explained later 
that “You jest naturally want to lie like hell when you see the 
flappin’ ear of a feller who’s goin’ to lie about what you tell him; 
so I jest thought to give him some material. He wouldn’t believe 
the truth; so why not try stretchin’ it a little for him?”) But he 
straightened it all out for Weldon after the others refused to 
co-operate, explaining that the kid was a “likely” fellow, only 
trying to learn. 

With this as preliminary, the hillbillies had an excellent 
chance to reap the rewards of their truthfulness. It set the stage 
for the second act and lent credulity to some incredible stories that 
ensued when Weldon found a pile of condensed milk cans near an 
old campsite. When Weldon relates his adventures in the wilds 
of Arkansas, he always tells about discovering the cow’s nest. 

Well, nothing succeeds like success, and Weldon’s believing 
about the cow’s nest with the credulity of a thirty-five-year-old 
maid when a man tells her he loves her called for more as strongly 
as does the beginner’s luck of a gambler or the first drink of a 
preacher’s son. 

The next day, no more than Weldon’s remark about the 
length of a pumpkin vine was necessary to start another series of 
incredible stories that would do a Texas cowboy justice. The 
variations and ramifications of the accumulative pumpkin story 
that followed were so numerous and extensive that several hours 
went into their telling. But the essence of the story was that 
pumpkin raising would be as prosperous a business as gold mining 
in the Klondikes except for the great expense of skates, necessarily 
put under the young pumpkins to keep the fast-growing vines 
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from wearing them out dragging them on the ground. And to 
support the story, Donahue had Weldon write out an order for 
an astronomical number of skates. 

Usually if there is anything to be gained by so doing, 
the backwoodsman can laugh all over and enjoy a joke immensely 
without showing it outwardly. Thus he can enjoy it a week or 
more, or until a better one comes along. And so it was with the 
two jokes just recited. But a third threw all into contortions; for 
it involved not only belief but action of the “furriner” on that 
belief. 

Weldon had hired out to work for a hillbilly, Rube Wilkins. 
On being told to grease the wagon, Weldon asked a neighbor 
how. He was told to take the wheels off, remove the tires, grease 
all around on the inside, replace the tires, then replace the wheels. 
When Weldon seemed a little skeptical, the neighbor explained 
that there was a groove for grease under the tire that would be 
readily seen when the tire was removed. From this groove, the 
grease ran down through the small holes in the spokes and into 
the hubs, in just the right amounts. This all sounded good; and 
it was only by the opportune return of Rube that he saved a tire- 
shrinking job; for the hired hand was hard at it, following direc- 
tions. 


Weldon was a “likely” fellow, though, if a little credulous; 
and he could read. And here’s what that came to, according to 


Rube Wilkins: 


You know, over at Blue Eye where we come from, that 
there’s the reel brush. Weldon McCreary he’s about the only 
feller down that there creek bend as knows how to read and write, 
so about seven or eight of us chipped in and taken the Springfield 
newspaper, figgerin’ we could let Weldon read it to us. 

Well, we done hit, and one day we was settin’ around 
listenin? and Weldon was readin’ about where the paper said as 
how ever’body ought to plant a lot of corn and plow hit a lot 
because some mighty bad drauts [droughts] was comin’. Mart 
Miller set and puzzled awhile and then he says: 
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“Weldon, what’s a draut?” a-thinkin’ Weldon didn’t know 
from the way he read. 

Weldon, he chawed his terbaccer a minute and strokes his 
whiskers what’s a-gettin’ purty long and says, 

“Well, I couldn’t be jest shore, but if I ain’t mighty mis- 
taken, a draut is one of them new-fangled varmints that’s a cross 
betwixt a coon and a wildcat. Anyhow they shore is hell on corn.”* 


The backwoodsmen, though naive themselves, delight in 
this humor of deep simplicity and homeliness. They make much 
of it, as is shown by the multiplicity of tales of the same water, 
some of which are: “The Old Settler: His Reasons for Thinking 
There Is Natural Gas in Deep Rock Gulley,”+ the humor of 
which lies in the naive reasoning and, no little, in the language; 
“Peace,”** humorous because of the simple reactions of Jud and 
Martha on seeing their first train; “Their Christmas Good 
Deed,”*+ humorous because of the peculiar naiveté that allows 
two boys to steal in order to do their good deed of giving a Christ- 
mas present; the story of the sheriff who admitted: “Oh, yes, 
yes! I seed him all right—passed him and spoke howdy to him. 
But I didn’t know the low hound reprobate was out of jail;”*** 
the story of another sheriff who arrested an outlaw but turned 
him loose on the spot because the criminal swore that he was 
innocent; and the story of the backwoodsman who, on going to 
see about a neighbor bachelor who had not been seen for several 
days, called at the window, “Ball Steel, Ball Steel, air ye dead? 
If ye air, whistle.?ttt 


*Paraphrased from C. M. Wilson’s Backwoods America (1934), p. 20. 
Masson, T. L., Little Masterpieces of American Wit and Humor (1903), 
. 123. 
gr S. L., Ozark Magazine, March, 1936, p. 6. 
+7Pearson, Jocile Webb, Ozark Magazine, December, 1936, p. 6. Reminiscent 
of the statement that “The cowboys pay their store debts all right, even if they 
have to steal a cow in order to do it.” 
***Wilson, op. cit., p. 18. 
+*#Tales my grandfather told me. For others of the same type, see Arthur P. 
Hudson’s Humor of the Old Deep South (1936), p. 451. 
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It is not to be expected that all of backwoods humor has its 
origin in deep simplicity; an equal amount of it comes from the 
humor of situations which get away from the conventional or 
cause some one to lose caste. In the philosophy of humor back of 
it, there is no difference between a man’s falling heels over head 
out of a boat and the reply of the young man when told that a 
tiger was after his mother-in-law—“What do I care what happens 
to a tiger?” There is the same strange reversal. 

Another type of humor based on situation is the pat jux- 
taposition of seemingly irreconcilable things; for the baser seems 
always to have weight to drag the higher down, making humor- 
ous its loss of caste. The little boy who cried to go to the wedding 
and stammered, “Mamma, I never have seen a wedding nor a 
wildcat either,” inadvertently made humor by this method. 
“Courting in Kentucky”* is humorous because Mary Ann, the 
school teacher, stoops to conquer in saying “I be” in order to 
answer Jake’s ungrammatical question, “Be ye goin’ ter marry 
me?” about which she had previously chided him. “The Battle 
of Pedlo Crick”? depends on the following situation for its humor: 


Then she ups and mixes it with him. They slap, scratch, 
kick and cuss till it looks like somebody’s goin’ to get hurt fer 
sartin. Then they call time out to git their breath, Eddie gits to 
promulgatin’ the propershishin, so when he makes at her with 
another swipe frum thet clapboard, she sed right serious like, 
“Now Tubby lets quit this. Sumbody might cum along and think 
we wuz fightin.” 


A story with a similar turn has Jude Wilson weaken and 
not kill a man because Jude’s brother Buzz explains repeatedly, 
“. . . revenuers is men, Jude, same as me and you. Ye ain’t 
supposed t’ kill men. They’s a law agin it. Besides, don’t maw’s 
Bible say somethin’ bout God not likin’ it if ye kill a man?” 


*Masson, Little Masterpieces, p. 27. 
Cochran, Lewis O., Ozark Magazine, July, 1935, p. 13. 
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Then at the end Jude asks, “What else do maw’s Bible say, 
Buzz?”* 

Many times the humor of lost caste is a little irreverent or 
discourteous. Take, for instance, this quotation: “High on the 
top of the Boston Range I met an old man of seventy-two, and 
I talked with him about his cattle and his crops. They weren’t 
doing so well, he admitted without bitterness. ‘The government 
is fixin’ to buy up my land; reckon they must be aimin’ to raise 
hoot owls on hit,’ he chuckled.”¥ | 

Another hillbilly announced that Roosevelt was the greatest 
man that ever lived. “Greater’n Jesus Christ,” he said solemnly. 
“Christ said ‘follow me and ye shall not want.’ Roosevelt says, 
‘Set down boys and I’II bring hit to ye.’ ”** 

Still another story that teems with bad manners is that of 
Sam Thweat’s visit. One time Sam stayed for dinner with Mark 
Bailey and the biscuits hadn’t risen well. Sam had no misgivings 
about saying, ““Humph, looks like they squatted to rise and baked 
on the squat,” even though it crushed Mrs. Bailey. 

A whole group of somewhat irreverent jokes and stories 
center around the camp meeting.tt The story of the cripple who, 
when called on to testify what the Lord had done for him, said, 
“He darn near ruint me,” gives no end of pleasure. The story of 
the harelip who got religion only to lose it the next night when 
people asked him too many times to repeat his testimonial, and 
that of Uncle Hod who got religion but lost it on the way home 
when his buggy broke down are also examples. 

The backwoodsman is not averse to the use of malapropisms 
and other word-plays, though he is not adept at it. He can tell 
with alacrity about old Mrs. Pettigrew’s complaint of ‘pains in 


*Horn, J. L., “The Cross in the Valley” in Ozark Magazine, May, 1936, p. 3. 
+Semple, Roberta, “My Trip into the Ozarks,” p. 2. 

**Gish, Anthony, “Yes. I’m a Hillbilly” in Esquire, April, 1937, p. 95. 
TtSee Eddins, A. W., “Anecdotes from the Brazos Bottoms,” pp. 96-105. 
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her abominable muscles,’ or that ‘with one of them New Fords her 
son Wid can climb any manner of mountain in neutral.’* 

Nor is he above a pun. Old Mark Bailey from Red Star 
tells of his family, thus: “Yes, suh, they come three boys, then 
a girl, then another boy. So I named ’em Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
Ann, John.”+ 

All the backwoods practical jokes, of which the backwoods- 
man is very fond, depend upon situation. These jokes bear no 
malice; they simply take advantage of a situation that lends itself 
to funmaking. The store clerk who risked his job, and lost it, 
to put a cocklebur under the saddle of the well-to-do, correct, 
obese customer had nothing against the old man; he only wanted 
to see him lose caste for the fun of it.** 

The story of exaggeration, in the backwoodsman’s version, 
has to do with hunting, weather, dogs and dog fighting, fishing— 
things near him. But he does not make nearly so much of this 


type of humor as does the cowboy.t+ When he uses the tall tale, 
it is usually to make a butt of a gullible “furriner” or is the result 
of competition as to who is the best fisherman or who has the 
best dog. An example of the story made humorous by exaggera- 
tion: 


’T was in the early fall an’ pappy an’ me hed been a-eatin’ 
nothin’ but fish all through the hot spell, then they stopped a-bitin’ 
an’ fer days an’ days we hed no meat vittles at all. The ducks was 
a-beginnin’ to flap towards the south an’ pappy being a dead shot 
with ‘Jenny’ thats the old muzzle loader, ’lowed as we mite 
contrive to get ourselves a nice fresh duck. So we loads up old 
Jenny with powder and balls an’ sets out. ’Bout ten rod from 
our door step we sees a big mallard duck come a-flappin’ along 
*bout ten feet high. When he sees us he riz’ up, but didn’t change 


*Wilson, Backwoods America, p. 24. 

flbid., p. 19. 

**Phillips, J. E., “Two Rivers, and Three Bits of the Soil” in The Century, 
Winter, 1930, p. 88. 

TTCf. Boatright, Mody C., Tall Tales from Texas Cow Camps. 
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his direction none. Pappy waits till he has passed over an’ then 
he ups and lets him have it right where he sets down; if he’d 
been a-settin? which he aint. 

When the black powder smoke clears so we can see a little, 
there aint nary sign of that duck, ’ceptin’ the innards which is a- 
danglin’ graceful like from the limb of a big sycamore. Pappy 
’lows he musta blowed him to bits so we gives up a-huntin’ fer 
the other parts. All the rest of the mornin’? me and pappy 
tramped the woods but nary wigglin’ fowel or varmint did we 
see. Pappy’s shootin’ musta scairt ?em away. By this time we was 
plumb tired an’ empty so we come back to the cabin a-figgerin’ we’d 
hafta be content with mush. 

But when we opened the door the pleasentist smell come 
to our noses. Pappy looked at me an’ I looked at him, but we 
both knowed it weren’t neither of us. Then our eyes lit on the 
fireplace an’ a-hangin’ on the big hook over the fire, was a duck, 
roasted to a nice gold brown. We figured the way it all happened 
was like this: pappy’s shot hit the mallard a-cleanin’ him out 
from stern to stem an’ knockin’ him up in the air, where he fell 


down the chimney a-catchin’ by one foot on the hook. He hung 
there a-turnin’ an’ turnin’ while the feathers singed off. Then 
with the outsides off an’ the insides out he jest natcherally 
couldn’t do nothin’ ’cept roast. Which same he did to a turn.* 


*Brown, R., “Now You Tell One” in Ozark Magazine, May, 1936. 
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PROVINCIAL SKETCH 


CHILDHOOD IN TEXAS 
by Evelyn Miller Crowell 


I. MIDWINTER HOLIDAY 


l, WOULD BE about six-thirty and darkish, for one had to rise 
early to drive five miles through muddy roads to school. A fire is 
burning on the hearth, the flames leaping from pungent cedar 
kindling and lighting up the rose-garlanded wall paper. But the 
little girl in the big, old-fashioned mahogany bed is intent on 
other matters than the fire. She rests on one taut elbow, the 
blankets hunched about her shoulders, as she listens to a con- 
versation outside her door. 

“It is pretty cold,” my mother is saying, “and very bad 
underfoot. I don’t think the baby’d better go to school today. 
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She had a little cold last night and she’d probably run out and 
take more.” “Just as you think best,” my father replies, and goes 
on to shave. 

I wiggle my toes with joy and disturb Queenie, my fox- 
terrier puppy, who has sneaked in and slept on the foot of my 
bed, as usual. She creeps up and licks my ear ecstatically, seeming 
to know at once that there is cause for rejoicing. 

A day home from school—in midwinter—with nothing but 
a little cold! Two extra hours of sleep, breakfast of sausage and 
waffles in the big, warm, aromatic kitchen! And while I’m eating 
Os comes in with an armful of wood and tells me all of the farm 
news while he stands by the stove, warming his great black hands. 
About the baby calf, which he has just brought up to the barn 
from the woods; about the venturesome pig that crawled out 
of the pen and wandered off and nearly froze and had to be 
revived with fiery liniment; about the ice on the water trough, 
so thick that he had to break it before the stock could drink. 

After breakfast Dora lets me skim the thick cream from 
nine crocks of milk and later she lets me churn—that is, until 
I pump the wooden dasher so briskly that the cream flies all over 
the kitchen and me. I run away laughing when she scolds and 
find Mamma sewing in her room. She gives me a bundle of gay 
scraps and I sew, too, until my thread gets tangled and my fingers 
cramp. Then I arrange my paper dolls in a stately procession 
across the flowered carpet and leave them there when Dora calls 
us to lunch. There are great steaming bowls of soup, thick with 
carrots and peas and rice, and rich with meat stock. No soup was 
ever quite as good as that! 

Afterward there are long, delightful hours of play—the 
doll house is rearranged; the dolls all have their faces washed 
and their costumes changed. I reread the newest St. Nicholas 
and write a “poem” for their Contributors’ Club. And when I 
am beginning to get restless and a little tired of myself, Mamma 
bundles me up and lets Os carry me to see the new calf. I ride 
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triumphantly on his great shoulder, laughing at the sight of my 
own breath and trying to make smoke rings like Papa does. We 
pass the old log house which my grandfather built when he first 
settled on the land the year after Texas was admitted to the 
Union. I am proud of my knowledge of these important historical 
facts and experience a pleasant smugness as I try to explain them 
to Os. But by this time we have reached the steamy warmth of 
the barn. The calf looks at me with large, mournful eyes and I 
christen her Sleeping Beauty. Then Os shows me the bad pig, 
now revived and frisky, and lets me gather the eggs in the hen 
house before he deposits me with a grand flourish at the kitchen 
door. 

I watch him carry in the giant backlog for the living room 
and stand as near as I dare while he stirs up the coals and makes 
the sparks fly up the big, black chimney. Then I stand at the 
window and watch while he drives the cows to the barn for 
milking. While I’m still at the window I hear the crunch of 
wheels and Papa’s buggy is turning in at the gate. There is much 
stamping of feet on the side porch and Papa says: “Gimminetty, 
but it’s cold. It’s a good thing you didn’t go to school today, 
baby. Even a hot brick for your feet wouldn’t have kept 
them warm until we got to town. And the paper says it’s going 
to be colder tomorrow.” His cheek is cold when it brushes mine 
and there is the fragrance of good tobacco smoke clinging to his 
heavy overcoat as I snuggle against it. 

After supper we sit about the fire and I study my lessons 
just in case the weather prediction should be wrong and I’d have 
to go to school next day. But when I’ve kissed Papa good-night 
and Mamma has tucked me in bed and Queenie has slipped in 
through the crack I always leave in the door for her, I hear 2 
welcome sound. Sleet is beating on the windows and the tin roof. 
I pull the covers about my shoulders and sigh contentedly, for 
I know I won’t go to school next day—or maybe even the next 
after that. 
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And if the cold lasts I know there’ll be hog-killing, which 
is very exciting, and maybe the big quilting frame will be set 
up in the spare room and some of the older darkies called in to 
help quilt. Maybe they’ll even let me quilt a little, on corners 
that don’t show much. And anyway there’! be stories and stories 
and stories while the needles fly—about people in South Carolina, 
where all of our darkies came from, or about people in Joppa, 
the Negro settlement about two miles from our farm. There may 
even be a new story about “Mis? Riar,” the colored school teacher. 
She has already been married four times and each time her hus- 
band died and left her something—a horse from one and a buggy 
from another, a lot from still a third and a house built by the 
last one. Now the darkies are afraid of her and say she is “white- 
livered” and that was what killed off her husbands. But even if 
no one else has married “Mis’ Riar,” there are sure to be plenty 
of stories as the quilt is rolled on its frame. I snuggle deeper 
under the warm covers and go to sleep. It is midwinter and I am 
going to have another day home from school! 


II. SPRING 


It is a warm, full-blown Texas spring day. It is only April, 
but the grass is a lush green and the mockingbird has made its 
nest in the tree outside my window. The very earth seems to be 
exploding with joy. I do little dance steps as Maybelle tries to 
brush my curls. 

“Tt’s Saturday,” I remind her, as she reaches for one of the 
pink and white checked gingham pinafores. “Be sure and get the 
Saturday dress.” This is a ritual we have gone through as long 
as I can remember. To all other eyes save mine the frocks are as 
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alike as peas in a pod, but each is named for a day of the week— 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day—and must be worn on the proper day. These are play dresse;, 
so there is none for Sunday, when I wear a stiffly starched white 
one, with lots of lace-edged ruffles. Maybelle rolls her eyes, 
shows her white teeth, and pulls out the apron to which I point. 

Out by the barn I discover Duck and Pat sharpening their 
hoes. As I approach Duck looks at Pat and winks; then he says to 
me: “Baby, I down at Joppee at a fish fry las’ night, an’ who you 
think I see?” 

“Who?” I ask, with interest. 

“Joe. Yassam. Yo’ Joe. An’ de way dat boy was carry’n’ 


on—”? 


I know these tales the darkies tell me about my favorite rag 
doll, Joe, aren’t true—and yet—and yet They see him 
so many places, or say they do, and always when I am asleep 


and can’t be sure that he is there beside me where he be- 
longs. He goes to watermelon festivals and ice cream suppers 
and slips off to town on Saturday night with the field hands. 
Sometimes when I am in town and he is supposed to be at 
home behaving himself he’s in the fields with the threshing 
crew or riding on the top of a hay wagon or even picking cotton. 
My brow puckers with maternal solicitude. Seeing this, Duck 
and Pat burst into loud laughter and then Pat says: 

“Don? yo’ worry, baby. Don’ pay no ’tention to dis lyin’ 
Duck.” 

Anyway, I hurry back to my room to make sure that Joe is 
there. I find him sitting, innocently enough, in my little red 
chair. His cloth face is smudged, but I can’t blame that on Joe. 
It was done when I dropped him into a mess of under-done mud 
pies. As a matter of precaution I tuck Joe under my arm and 
take him down to breakfast. 

Joe was purchased for me at a church bazaar by an aunt who, 
when she got home and looked at him more carefully, decided 
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that his maker was too much of an amateur and that I wouldn’t 
like him. Another aunt, who was a maiden lady, but with a better 
knowledge of child psychology, thought differently. She bought 
Joe and gave him to me herself—when I was fourteen months old. 
Thereafter he slept with me every night until I was ten, wore 
my baby shoes, and served as bridegroom any time Maybelle and 
I decided to have a doll wedding. He had a whole trunk of 
clothes—white linen trousers and ruffled white blouse, colored 
blouses and tweed knee-length knickers, and, my favorite and 
presumably his, a pair of blue and white striped overalls. His 
head was a strange shape, slightly cretin, but my mother had 
managed to make a cap to fit it. 

I hurry through breakfast because, since this is Saturday, 
Philip, my brother who is eight years my senior, and Lloyd, a 
cousin who is staying with us, will be home from school and I 
will have the rare privilege of companionship. But, to my inex- 
pressible distress, when I finally find them I discover them in the 
garden digging worms. They are going fishing . 

“Oh, please take me with you,” I beg, earnestly. “I'll be 
good and not say a word.” 

“No. You know you’d talk,” Philip says, disgustedly. “And, 
besides, you’re too little. You’d probably fall in the water. We’re 
going clear down to the big gravel pit on the Pike.” 

“T’m not so little,” I plead. “I’m four. And Maybelle will 
go along to look after me.” 

“No. You’re a girl and we don’t want you.” 

There is nothing I can do about that. They are starting 
to the barn now to hitch up Philip’s pony, Cindy, to the little 
wagon they have pieced together out of odds and ends. I am dis- 
appointed and hurt and angry. Just then a spring cloud floats 
across the sun—and then another. 

“Tt’s going to rain,” I announce triumphantly. “You can’t 
go after all.” 
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“We can, too. What’s a little rain? Get away or Cindy might 
kick you.” 

But I still linger. 

“If you’ll stay home and play with me——” I take a deep 
breath and then fling out the bait heroically, “we'll have a funeral. 
You can bury my doll, Lilly.” 

“No. The last time we did that you were such a baby you 
thought it was a real funeral and cried and went on so Papa told 
us not to do it any more.” 

“But Maybelle prayed and shouted just the way they did 
when her Aunt Becky died and and Lilly was ’way down 
under all that dirt——” I could feel the tears stinging my eyelids 
and blinked to keep them back. 

“Well, Lilly would be ’way down under the dirt again if 
we had another funeral. Go on back to the house and play.” And 
Philip gives me a not too gentle push. That is the last straw. I 
look up at the clouds and run to the house. A few moments later 
Mamma appears on the upper porch. 

“Boys,” she calls, “I don’t think you ought to start out when 
it looks so much like rain of 

They are already halfway to the gate. There are shouts, 
pleading, recriminations. But Mamma has read about some boys 
being struck by lightning while fishing. She is firm. Then, when 
they have sullenly unhitched Cindy and turned her loose in the 
pasture, the clouds suddenly disappear and the sun comes out, 
bright and hot. 

“See, Mamma!” Philip yells, triumphantly. “See! It’s not 
going to rain, now. See! Can’t we go? Can’t we?” 

And so they go. It is very quiet after they are gone. I go 
out to my swing in the front yard, but I don’t swing. I feel 
ashamed of myself, but that emotion is secondary to an upwelling 
of bitterness. If only I were twelve years old—and a boy! 
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III. FOURTH OF JULY 


The sun was already hot and high, although it was still so 
early that no one else in the house was stirring. I lay there wonder- 
ing sleepily why I should have that quivery feeling in the pit of 
my stomach, the kind associated with great days like my birthday 
and Christmas. Then I remembered and leaped out of bed. It 
was the Fourth of July and I was fervently grateful for that 
bright, hot sun. Twice in my eight years there had been rainy 
Fourths, when the firecrackers sizzled and went out and the 
really exciting fireworks couldn’t be set off at all. 

On my desk by the window was the list which I had printed 
laboriously the day before. I paused to read it over, proudly: 
ROAMING CANDLS—FIR CRACKRS—PIN WHEELS— 
SKY ROCKITS. That list is preserved in my mother’s scrap- 
book, but on that hot July morning it was destined for my father’s 
pocket. He would do the shopping for me before he came home 
from town in the afternoon. Beside the list lay a mound of pen- 
nies, nickels and dimes, fished out of my spotted pig bank with a 
hairpin. This Fourth of July celebration was to be my party, I 
had explained to my parents. I had no idea how much fireworks 
cost, but felt sure that fifty cents would buy all that even I could 
want. The fifty cents must also cover the lemons for the lemonade, 
though I would permit my mother to supply the sugar and ice 
and the chocolate layer cake which Dora would make as soon 
as she finished the breakfast dishes. 

My guests for the occasion were to be the darkies on the farm, 
big and little. I had invited them all days before, but I now felt 
the need of reminding them. I was struggling with the heavy 
door of the wardrobe when my mother heard me and came in. 
It wasn’t six o’clock, but she understood and didn’t tell me to go 
back to bed. Instead she washed my face and fastened my sandals 
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and kissed the top of my head, after she had pinned up my curls 
so I wouldn’t get prickly heat on my neck. 

Dora had just come in the kitchen and was starting to build 
the wood fire. 

“Tt’s the day of the party,” I announced breathlessly. “I’m 
going down to your house to remind Maybelle and Hans and 
Pat and Duck 

“Honey, dey knows hit,” Dora chuckled. “Dey wuz up befo’ 
day, lookin’ out to see effen de sun gwine ter shine.” 

I was glad they were properly excited, but somewhat dashed 
at being denied the pleasure of reminding them. Still there were 
Granny and Della and Willis and Os. But first I had to eat break- 
fast and by the time I could start on my rounds all the dew was 
gone and the well-worn path through the broomweeds to 
Granny’s cabin felt hot through my sandals. I ran the last part 
of the way, partly because I loved Granny and was eager to see 
her, and partly because I was always a little bit scared when I got 
near the woods. It was here that my grandfather once shot a bear 
which was carrying away a baby pig in its arms. The bear had 
bit a piece out of the pig’s back, but the children had cared for it 
and made a great pet of it, naming it Susan Doosenberry. The 
adventures of Susan Doosenberry constituted my favorite bed- 
time story, but I was not eager to meet a descendant of that bear. 

Granny was out feeding her chickens and waved reassur- 
ingly. She was nearly six feet tall and very black, her gray hair 
neatly “wropped” with black strings. No one knew how old she 
was, but she was grown and had children when the Civil War 
began. Her particular pride was the fact that she came of such 
good stock she was sold for one hundred dollars in gold when she 
was six weeks old. Her mother had died, but she was well cared for 
by her purchasers and trained as a house servant. That was “back 
yonder” in South Carolina, but she had followed her children and 
grandchildren to Texas and our farm. My mother always said that 
Granny was a noble character; that she was probably descended 
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from some African chieftain. Anyway, she had wonderful stories 
to tell, of which I never tired. Seated on her porch, fanning my- 
self with my straw hat, I wanted to hear again about the headless 
red goat her sister had seen on the way home from church. 
Granny wanted to kill and fry a chicken for me, but, much as I 
liked fried chicken, I had other business to attend to. Once, when 
I was only five and had measles, which Granny couldn’t remember 
having had, my mother had forbidden her to come and see me. 
Granny stood it for three days and then one morning she appeared 
in my darkened room, a chicken under her arm and a puckered 
frown on her face. 

“Mis’ Minnie, I ’bleeged to see dat chile, measles or no 
measles.” 

Granny promised to be at “de big house” soon after sun- 
down and I set out on the remainder of my calls, which finally 
led me to the cotton field across from our house. It was an early 


season and the darkies were picking the first bale. Os, who was 
the biggest and strongest, let me ride down the rows on his 
cotton sack. At my request they sang as they picked: 


Dere’s one, dere’s two, dere’s three l?l angels; 
Dere’s fo’, dere’s five, dere’s six l?l angels; 
Dere’s seben, dere’s eight, dere’s nine l?l angels; 
Dere’s ten l?1 angels in de ban’. 

Whut ban’? 

Dat Sunday mornin’, 

Whut ban’? Dat Sunday mornin , 

Sunday mornin’, Sunday mornin’, 

BAN’! 


My mother was standing on the porch calling me and lunch 
was on the table when I came up the drive. I was too hot and 
tired to eat and, afterward, much too excited to sleep. Certainly 
I couldn’t stay indoors. I compromised on the hammock, hung 
between the two big paradise trees, firmly resolved not to close 
my eyes. The heat was rising in shimmering waves. The air was 
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still and heavy with the aroma of honeysuckle. Fleecy white 
clouds drifted across the blue sky. They seemed very far away. 
The darkies were singing again. The sound came to me like the 
shimmering heat waves—rising, falling—trising, falling. My eyes 
closed drowsily. Before I could stop myself I was asleep. 

I was awakened by the crunch of wheels as my father drove 
into the yard, home early lest I worry too much about my fire- 
works. 

There was no rain that evening. The firecrackers popped 
and the “roaming cand|s” went off with trails of splendor, as did 
the skyrockets and the pinwheels. In the soft darkness white teeth 
shone and Negro laughter and shouts of joy mingled with mine. 
The lemonade was passed again and again and there were three 
chocolate layer cakes instead of one. 

The new moon was just above the trees, but for some reason 
my eyelids seemed heavy. It had been a fine day, but I had one 
more request. Os was to sing his famous Turpentine song, that 
he had learned while working in the piney woods of South Caro- 
lina. It wasn’t really a song, it was a wordless yodel. He promised 
that he would sing it on the way back to his cabin. My father 
picked me up from the steps and carried me up to bed. There, 
in the dark, I heard the first notes of the weird, haunting melody. 
Then my eyes drooped. I was asleep. 


IV. THE PLAYHOUSE 


It was my present for my eighth birthday. Of course it 
wasn’t a surprise; you couldn’t very well have a real house built 
in the yard without the little girl for whom it was intended 
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knowing about it. But much as I liked surprises, this, I concluded, 
was better. I had all the fun of watching the building; picking 
up chips in my little basket and putting them in my own wood 
box and taking time out now and then to stick my fingers in the 
wet “dobbing” between the new oak logs. This was a real log 
cabin, a miniature version of the log house which my pioneering 
grandfather had built when he came to Texas. Old Uncle Porter, 
who had helped with real pioneer cabins, was called in for the 
work. The logs were cut in our woods and dragged up to the 
yard and then carefully notched and fitted together. The “dob- 
bing” was the old-fashioned kind—mostly mud and sand, held 
together with chips. But my log house had an advantage over 
the pioneer ones; I had real glass windows, which opened and 
closed. There was a nice wooden floor and a little porch, with 
stripped saplings for posts. And, as a final touch, my mother 
had one of the great, flat rocks which had served as stepping- 
stones at the old log house brought up and placed in front of my 
porch as a stepping-stone for me. 

At last, one day in late October, I moved in. I had had 
everything in readiness for weeks: the little ruffled curtains for 
the windows, the old rug which my mother had given me for the 
floor, the newspapers which Maybelle had helped me notch to 
put on the shelves, the little dishes and glasses all washed and 
polished and the little pots and pans all scoured and ready to 
hang on their nails. My little range, on which you could cook 
real food if you didn’t forget to put in wood and left the food 
on long enough, was placed on the porch on a large, heavy piece 
of tin. It was a sorrow to me that the stove couldn’t go inside; 
but the porch, which was in line with the kitchen window where 
Dora could keep an eye on my operations, was considered safer. 
Inside went some old bookshelves and my second-best desk, 
which I had outgrown slightly, and my little dining table and 
chairs and my wicker rocker; and, of course, the dolls and their 
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belongings. Everything was neatly arranged and I was in a state 
of joyous collapse on the eve of Halloween—and my birthday. 

Seven little boys and girls had been invited out to spend the 
day and share the first meal with me in the playhouse. Dora had 
suggested that when people moved into new houses “back yonder” 
in South Carolina they made quite a ceremony of it—cut down 
branches of trees and formed a procession and approached the 
new house waving the branches and singing. I liked the idea, 
but when my guests arrived they were too excited over reaching 
the country and seeing the new playhouse to form any sort of 
procession, with or without branches of trees. We just tumbled 
into the playhouse and that was that. 

I had insisted on cooking the first meal on my own stove 
and the other children thought it a fine idea. But after two hours 
of stoking the stove and getting smoke in our eyes and soot on 
our clothes the rice hadn’t even begun to boil and we were very 
glad to see Dora coming out with a great tray of fried chicken 
and mashed potatoes and gravy and peas and hot biscuits. At 
least we ate in the playhouse and afterwards there was homemade 
ice cream and a birthday cake. 

By the time we had finished I was so full that I would have 
liked to take my usual nap, but the guests wanted to go 
down to Big Blue Valley. To get there you had to climb up and 
down many white rock gulleys, where the land sloped away from 
our hilltop toward the Trinity River valley. When your legs 
were so tired you were sure you couldn’t go a step further you 
spied Little Blue Valley, and just beyond was Big Blue Valley. 
In later years I have visited the Grand Canyon and Frijoles 
Canyon and lots of other canyons, but none ever seemed to me 
quite as big or as impressive as Big Blue Valley. The soil texture 
was like white rock, only it was blue, a pale, soft blue like the 
Texas sky on a spring day. As you stood at the top and peered 
down into the chasm you could see the various strata of rock, and 
at the bottom water trickled except in the driest years. The land 
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was covered with oyster shells, which crumbled when you picked 
them up, and which, we were sure, were left from the Biblical 
flood. There were also exciting bits of what appeared to be petri- 
fied woods and little black nuggets which made sparks when you 
struck them together. The boys filled their pockets with these 
treasures and the girls tied them into their handkerchiefs or used 
their scant skirts for carrying purposes. 

Then, from far away, I heard my mother’s voice. It was 
time for the children to go home. Tired, grimy, all talking at 
once, they piled into the carriages. I stood beside my mother, 
feeling a trifle wistful at being left behind, even though I had 
rocks in my shoes and was beginning to feel cross with fatigue. 

Walter, a chubby, brown-eyed boy, leaned from the last 
carriage. 

“Tl be back next Saturday,” he assured me. “I know I 
can make that stove cook.” 

“So can I,” I answered, not too tactfully, but my remark 
was lost in the grinding of wheels. 

Walter did come back a great many times, but he was killed 
in an airplane accident during the World War. He was just 
eighteen. 


RUN FOR THE CELLAR 
by William McBurney 


Hees TIME I go back to visit on the farm in Oklahoma, 
we sit out on the south porch and talk through the long hot 
summer afternoon, Uncle Raz and I. Along about four o’clock 
I lean forward and look down the hill to the east through the 
big cottonwood trees and ask, “Whatever became of those peach 
trees that used to be down there by the creek?” 

Uncle Raz rouses out of his cat nap and says, “Uh, what? 
Oh, peach trees. Well, we ain’t had no kind of luck with ’em 
for years. Used to be som’ers "bout thirty trees down there and 
we got a right smart of peaches off’n ’em for eatin’ and cannin’. 
But we ain’t had no kind of luck with ’em since the storm.” 

I say, “Oh, the storm.” Then he looks over at me and says, 
“That’s right. You was up here the summer we had the storm, 
wasn’t you?” Without pausing to let me answer, he settles back 
in his chair and starts in on a long recollection. 

Perhaps I should say that on the farm in Oklahoma— 
although the probabilities of rain before hay-baling is over, the 
forty new brood sows, and whether or not to lend the harrow 
to the Allens next spring are all good topics to discuss—storms 
are nearly always the favorite subject. And, above all, is the storm. 

Uncle Raz is talking with his eyes closed, his hands folded 
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over his stomach. He sounds as if he is talking in his sleep, but 
I forget all about him, thinking about the time, ’way back there, 
over ten years ago, when we had the storm... 


The afternoon was hot and still and dust hung over the 
road where a car had passed an hour or two before. It was a 
heavy stillness, sultry and promising rain, as so many summer 
days in Oklahoma do, and then never bring it. I was out on top 
the storm cellar playing with two of the cats. The cellar was 
a low solid stone mound out in the back yard, dug down about 
ten feet into the hard clay earth. Down the dark uneven steps 
was one good-sized room and a darker little wing. On top, the 
cellar was almost covered with tall Bermuda grass, and there 
was a little ventilation pipe sticking out like a chimney. 

I had a little feather tied to a string and the two cats 
stalked it through the grass up the side of the cellar, their tails 
waving cautiously, their whiskers twitching. Then, almost at 
the top, they both jumped for it and fell back. 

Aunt Sid came out in the back yard, fanning herself with 
a funeral parlor fan and puffing in the heat. She stood with 
her hands on her hips and scanned the sky carefully. “Sky 
looks bad in the north,” she observed. “I just talked to Mrs. 
Beasely over the line, and she says she hears they’ve been having 
some weather up a ways north of here.” 

It seemed just a little while before she came hurrying out 
of the house again, banging the rusty screen door. “Leave them 
cats alone,” she ordered shrilly, “and come help me get the 
clothes off the line. Clouds is coming up fast in the northwest.” 

By the time we got half the clothes in the basket, a wind 
began to blow through the trees, and the sheets flapped in my 
face as I reached for the clothespins. Everything began to rush. 
We took the clothes in the house, and I scrambled back on top 
the cellar. From there I could see the chicken yard where the 
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white hens were scuttling for shelter, and even out over the rolling 
fields. 

I could almost see the wind, coming across the clover, 
bending it nearly to the ground, and washing over the tall 
alfalfa that billowed and fell back like long green waves. The 
sun was gone, but there was a grey-green light that made every- 
thing seem strange and unfamiliar. I could hear doors banging 
in the house and Aunt Sid shutting windows. The wind was cool 
and smelled like rain. I ran around the yard with the wind pull- 
ing on my clothes, feeling that I could fly if I got a good start 
by running fast enough down a tall hill. 

From the north a low advance guard of thin gray clouds 
rushed overhead. Dust retreated dizzily down the road in many 
little whirlpools. The branches of the cottonwood trees creaked 
and bent in the wind. Back on top the cellar, I saw the greenish 
hail clouds rolling toward us like smoke, dark and ominous. 

Aunt Sid came out with a shawl over her head and a box 
of silver knives and forks under her arm. “Come to the cellar 
quick,” she said in a queer, frightened voice. “Your Uncle Raz 
says we’re a-goin’ to have a cyclone.” Grabbing my arm, she 
almost dragged me after her as she ran. Just as we got to the door 
of the cellar, the first few hailstones clicked on the walk. 

Inside it was dark. I could barely make out the big 
separator against the wall and the lined-up milk cans. One of the 
men who worked on the farm came stumbling down the steps. 
He said that the storm was here, and from the looks of the sky 
it was a genuine cyclone. 

“Where’s Raz?” Aunt Sid asked. 

“He said he were going to stay in the house. The wind’s 
so strong he can’t hardly keep the front door from blowing in.” 

“Oh, my God,” Aunt Sid quavered, but I almost laughed, 
thinking about Uncle Raz panting and pushing on one side of 
the door and the wind puffing and shoving on the other. 

Hailstones ricocheted metallically down the narrow venti- 
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lation pipe, and I groped around on the floor till I found one 
of the little pieces of ice and let it melt in my hand. There was 
a heavy, greasy smell to the cellar from the separator, and mixed 
with it, I could make out a sour smell from the little wing where 
some jars of tomatoes that Aunt Sid had put up the first part 
of the summer had burst from the heat and dripped out on the 
dusty shelf. 

Outside we could hear the wind and every once in a while 
a tearing sound like wood giving way. No one said anything. 
We were too busy listening to the storm, but Aunt Sid got to 
thinking about her married daughter who lived about three 
miles away in a little thrown-together house. 

“Oh, my God,” she said. “Pray for Annie May.” She began 
to cry, which I had never seen her do. “This wind will blow her 
house to pieces. She’ll be killed and little John, too. Oh, pray 
for them.” 

I felt sorry for Aunt Sid, so I tried to pray, but another big 
hailstone came clanging down the pipe, and there was another 
crash above us. I forgot about praying and stood shivering, 
listening to the storm in the thick, smelly dark of the cellar. 
Aunt Sid hugged the box of knives and forks, sniffing and saying 
“Oh, my God” as if it would keep the storm away from us. I 
wondered if Uncle Raz was still trying to keep the wind from 
blowing the front door in and decided I would leave the door 
alone and get under a bed if I were in his place. For a while 
the wind above screamed so loud I thought the roof of the cellar 
would blow off, rocks and all. 

It was nearly dark when the wind died down, and the farm 
hands opened the door at the top of the steps. We all went out 
into the cold, wet air. The roof of the barn was gone, the out- 
house had turned over, and a big tree had fallen on the east 
porch, but the house was still standing. In the front yard I 
walked around ankle-deep in wet green leaves, picking up big 
hailstones and looking at the bare, torn trunks of the trees. 
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Uncle Raz was inside mopping up water, and Aunt Sid was trying 
to call up her daughter on the party-line telephone. 

The clouds lifted to the west, and the sun went down, big 
and red behind the black skeleton-like trees. They sent me out 
to the garden to pick up the green tomatoes that the hail had 
knocked off. We had them for supper, sliced and fried with 
cracker crumbs. I remember I thought they tasted like oysters... 


“You know, it’s a funny thing,” says Uncle Raz, who is 
still talking with his hands folded over his stomach, “but we 
ain’t had no kind of luck with tomatoes in the west garden since 
that storm.” And I smile because I have just been waiting for 
him to say that. 
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THE WHITE 
by Naomi Sell Talley 


Hv WAS lonesome. It was Sunday and there wasn’t a 
soul anywhere she could play with. Rosabelle was playing house 
down by the gin, but Mama wouldn’t let Ellie play with her, for 
Rosabelle was a pickaninny. If white children played with picka- 
ninnies, their hair would get kinky. Ellie didn’t want kinky hair, 
but she did wish she could play with Rosabelle. 

Ellie wanted to play tea party, but how could you play tea 
party when there wasn’t anyone to play pretend with you? If 
you had dolls you could pretend they were alive and could talk 
for them and take them calling. But Ellie had only one doll, and 
it had a rag head. Anyone knew dolls with rag heads couldn’t talk. 

Ellie wished she had three dolls with curly hair, and eyes 
that went to sleep. She wished she had a black-headed doll, and 
a yellow-headed one, and even a red-headed one if it had shiny 
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black slippers with little buckles on them. She wished she had a 
pink organdy dress with ruffles from the waist to the hem, and 
patent leather slippers. She wished she had a papa, too. Papas 
took you for walks on Sundays and talked to you, and you didn’t 
mind not having anyone to play with. 

Mama had let Ellie make her playhouse under the apple 
tree. She had told her to get all her doll traps together out there 
and not bother her by running in and out of the house. The apple 
tree was in the back yard, in the far corner by the fence, and was 
in full bloom. Ellie thought the blossoms were like the pictures 
of fairy dresses in her story book, and they smelled so sweet she 
wanted to cry. 

Ellie liked to play under the apple tree. Mama said she 
guessed she should keep her wash bench there; everyone knew 
she had to wash for a living, but she hadn’t come down to that 
yet. Mama said if Grandma Maybank knew a grandchild of hers 
was taking in washing for a living she would turn over in her 
grave, and she hoped the old lady would sleep in peace. You 
never could tell where such talk would end. 

Ellie had a box for a table, and a white napkin for a table- 
cloth. The napkin had a curly fringe on it and big roses that were 
shiny like Mama’s satin waist. Mama said one napkin more or 
less wouldn’t put Sam White out of business; he’d never know 
the difference. Ellie had put her blue dishes on the box, and 
propped Mary Magdalene against the trunk of the apple tree. 
Mary Magdalene was her doll with the rag head. Ellie had 
heard her Sunday School teacher telling about Mary Magdalene. 
Mama said it was a funny name for a doll, and a rag one at that, 
but Ellie liked it. Mama had made Ellie a sandwich and told her 
to go off and play tea party. Mama always had company on week 
nights and Sundays, and didn’t want to be bothered. 

Bessie White had doll dishes to play tea party with. They 
were really doll dishes with little plates and cups and saucers, 
and little tin knives and forks and spoons. Ellie didn’t have any 
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really dishes. All her life she had wanted them, but Mama said 
poor folks couldn’t waste money on trash. One day she had found 
some broken plates by the railroad tracks where the dump wagons 
unloaded. They were blue and had pictures on them of funny 
round bridges and fat little trees and people. Ellie had showed 
them to Mama; Mama had laughed and said she guessed old 
man Toole must have been up to something if the old lady was 
breaking up her willow ware again. Ellie had knocked off the 
sharp corners and made doll dishes out of the pieces. 

Sundays were such lonesome days. They were so quiet and 
lasted so long. Ellie never did see anyone to talk with on Sundays. 
You couldn’t go to school and there wasn’t anything to do but 
play tea party. Ellie had wanted to go to Sunday School but 
Mama forgot to iron her white dress until it was too late. Ellie 
had cried and said she would wear her gingham apron, but Mama 
said no, and not to make such a fuss about it, she would never 
know the difference in a hundred years. 

A lady played the piano at Sunday School and everybody 
sang hymns. All the little girls wore white dresses. Even Rosa- 
belle wore a white dress all day on Sunday. Rosabelle’s mama 
took in washing, too. Ellie wished she could get Rosabelle to 
play tea party with her but Mama had told her time and again 
if she ever caught her playing with that lousy black pickaninny 
she would whale the hide off her in strips. Rosabelle wasn’t 
black. She was a color like gingerbread. Ellie told Mama Rosa- 
belle wasn’t black, and Mama said that was the trouble, she’d be 
a sight better off if she was black. 

Rosabelle always wore starched dresses on Sunday and a 
pink hair ribbon tied in a bow on top of her head. Ellie didn’t 
have a hair ribbon, and Mama said there wasn’t any use wasting 
time starching cotton check aprons. She said it just made extra 
work for her and she had plenty to do as it was. Ellie asked Mama 
if she could have a pink hair ribbon too, like Rosabelle’s, and 
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Mama said if she ever found one hanging on a bush and nobody 
looking she’d sure get it for her in a hurry. 

Ellie watched a big fat bumblebee buzzing around the 
table. Bumblebees were pretty, all black and yellow and fuzzy 
and soft looking. You wanted to take them in your hands and 
hold them, but you’d better not. The bee buzzed around the 
apple blossoms in the broken tumbler and then walked right 
square into the middle of Ellie’s jelly sandwich. Ellie laughed 
out loud because his feet were all stuck up and he couldn’t walk. 
She picked him up by the back and took him over to the fence and 
laid him on a post where he could wipe the jelly off his feet. Ellie 
wasn’t a bit afraid of bees. If you took them by their two wings 
they couldn’t sting you. She knew all about bumblebees and 
honeybees too. You could pick them up and hold them in your 
hands, but you’d better let them alone when they weren’t bother- 
ing you. Bees wouldn’t hurt you if you didn’t fight at them. 

The apple tree was in full bloom. It looked like a ruffledy 
pink and white organdy dress. Apple blossoms smelled sweet, 
like some of the little girls at Sunday School. Ellie wished she 
had a starched dress, and an underskirt with lace on it, and could 
smell like apple blooms when she went to church. Mama had a 
big bottle of perfume Ed Simpson gave her Christmas, but she 
kept it up in the clock where Ellie couldn’t get to it. It didn’t 
smell like apple blossoms though, not as sweet. Ellie knew, for 
she had climbed up on the table and pulled the glass stopper out 
and smelled it one day when Mama had gone to town. Ellie 
could reach the clock when she pulled the table under it and 
stood on it. 

Ellie wondered why people had to be poor white trash. She 
didn’t want to be poor white trash, for the girls at Sunday School 
didn’t like to sit by her. They told the teacher she was poor white 
trash. Miss Morris said they ought not to talk like that, it wasn’t 
the true Christian spirit; but Bessie White’s papa was superintend- 
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ent, so Ellie had to sit on a chair at the end of the pew. The 
other girls whispered and laughed and turned their backs on her. 

Ellie had asked Mama if they were poor white trash. Mama 
had said she guessed folks called them that, but if the truth was 
known there was plenty of white trash around town that wasn’t 
exactly poor, and she could name some if she had a mind to, 
some that could claim kin with Rosabelle. Mama went to the 
store the next day and bought goods to make Ellie a white dress, 
but she hadn’t got around to making it yet. It was still lying in 
the bureau drawer. Mama had such a burden; she never had 
time for anything. Washing and ironing for a living was a hard 
life. 

Ellie nibbled at her jelly sandwich and wished she wasn’t 
poor white trash so she could have someone to play tea party 
with; so she could play with Bessie White. Bessie lived next door 
to the church and her papa owned the dry goods store. She had 
doll dishes and dolls and a little table for tea parties, and a doll 
piano. Bessie had a birthday party one Saturday and all the little 
girls took her presents, handkerchiefs and hair ribbons and candy, 
and one of the girls took her a little bottle of perfume. Ellie 
could see them through the palings of the fence. 

They played drop the handkerchief, and London Bridge, 
and had ice cream to eat, with layer cake. Bessie had a new pink 
organdy dress with ruffles on the skirt, and black patent leather 
slippers. She was leader in all the games because it was her party. 
All the girls wore pretty new dresses and their Sunday slippers. 
Ellie wished they would ask her to come to the party and play 
with them, but you couldn’t wear cotton aprons that weren’t 
even starched to parties, and you couldn’t go barefooted. You 
needed patent leather strap-slippers, and white stockings, and 
starched dresses with embroidery on them. 

Bessie had seen Ellie peeping through the palings. She had 
whispered to the other girls and they started singing, jumping 
up and down singing, “Ellie is a white trash, Ellie is a white 
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trash.” It made Ellie ashamed, and her face got hot and her 
throat hurt inside. She could hear them singing it louder as she 
ran away. “Ellie is a white trash—Ellie is a white trash.” 

She had gone home and climbed the apple tree and cried a 
long time. She wondered if God wanted her to be a white trash. 
At Sunday School the teacher had said God made everything. 
Ellie asked Mama if God made white trash. Mama told her it 
wouldn’t do any good to cry about it, she’d found that out years 
ago. Somebody had to be white trash and all you could do was 
grin and bear it. 

Ellie had finished eating her jelly sandwich and wished she 
had another one. The bumblebees up in the apple blooms sounded 
like people talking. If she could go in the house and talk to 
Mama she wouldn’t be so lonesome, but Mama didn’t want to be 
bothered with her on Sundays. Ed Simpson always dropped in 
to sit with Mama after dinner on Sundays. Mama said it was a 
blessing that there was a Sunday in the week; it was the only 
time she could stop going. 

Ellie didn’t like Ed Simpson. He always punched her under 
the chin and called her Sister. His eyes were red and watery- 
looking, and he had two gold teeth in front. She was glad she 
didn’t have Ed Simpson for a papa. All the other children in 
town had papas, but Ellie didn’t have any. She asked Mama why 
all the other girls had papas but her. Mama said they were just 
lucky, that was all. Ellie asked if that was what made her white 
trash—because she didn’t have a papa—and Mama said some 
folks might put it that way, but it didn’t make it so. 

Ellie couldn’t play with Bessie White and the girls up by 
the church. They wouldn’t let her play with them, and Mama 
would beat her if she caught her playing with Rosabelle, so there 
wasn’t anybody. Snowball, her white kitty, was gone too. Ellie 
had always wanted a white kitty and one day Rosabelle had 
brought Snowball and said Ellie could keep her. Rosabelle had 
found her down by the gin tank. Mama said she guessed if she 
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could get any pleasure out of a measly kitten to go ahead and 
keep it, but to keep it out from under her feet. 

Snowball was fat and soft and white. She would put her 
funny little paws up on Ellie’s face and pat her, and Ellie would 
hug her so tight Snowball would try to scratch to get away. At 
night Snowball slept by her in the bed. Mama didn’t know it. 
Ellie would take her in and cover her with her nightgown before 
Mama came to bed. Once Mama had found her and slung Snow- 
ball clear across the room and Ellie cried because Snowball was 
hurt. Mama said she couldn’t help it, it gave her the creeps to 
have a cat in bed. 

Ellie wondered where her white kitten could be. She must 
be in the fireplace in the parlor room. Snowball liked to get in 
the fireplace where it was dark and cool and sleep on the papers 
there. Mama kept a screen before the fireplace in summer when 
they weren’t using it. She had found some boards and knocked up 
a frame one day and pasted wall paper on it. Ellie thought it 
was a pretty screen, for it had big red roses on it, and blue bow- 
knots. Mama said she’d seen better ones in her day but it would 
have to do. 

Ellie wanted Snowball but she was afraid to go in the house 
and hunt for her. Mama would be sure to scold her. Ellie was 
afraid of Ed Simpson, too. She was afraid he might kiss her. 
Ed’s face was red and he didn’t have any hair on top and he 
chewed tobacco all the time. Ed wore a shiny collar and there was 
a gold button where the tie ought to be. Bessie White’s papa wore 
a tie every day at the store, and he didn’t chew tobacco. He 
smoked cigars. 

Ellie looked under the back steps for Snowball but she wasn’t 
there. She could see all the way under the house to the front, 
for there weren’t any boards close to the ground. She did so want 
Snowball to play with. If you couldn’t play with people you 
had to have a cat. Cats were alive, like people, and when they 
purred it sounded just like they were talking to you. 
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A doll with a rag head wasn’t any company. It didn’t even 
look like people. Ellie wanted a doll with a real head, and curly 
hair; she wanted Snowball. Snowball was soft and purred so 
loud, almost like talking. Sometimes Ellie wished Mama would 
put her arms around her and pat her cheeks like Snowball did, 
but Mama never had time to fool around with her on days she 
washed, and on Sundays Ed Simpson was there. 

Ellie walked around to the front yard. The door was open 
and she could see Ed Simpson sitting with his chair tilted back 
against the side of the fireplace. She could see his shiny head 
against the wall. Every little bit he would lean over and move the 
screen and spit his tobacco juice into the fireplace. Mama would 
be sure to scold Ellie for coming around to the front, but she 
wanted Snowball, and she was going to get her. She climbed up 
on the edge of the porch and slipped over to the window. “Kitty, 
kitty,” she called, “Kitty, kitty, kitty.” 

Ellie saw Snowball come from behind the screen, rubbing 
her side against it. Oh, no, that wasn’t Snowball, her pretty little 
white kitty. But it was. She was dirty and brown and mottled all 
over with tobacco stain. Her pretty white kitty was ruined, and 
Ed Simpson had done it. Ellie hated him with his red face and 
his shiny bald head and his dirty old tobacco. 

“Kitty, kitty, oh, my little kitty!” Ellie was crying until 
she could hardly see. “Kitty, kitty,” and she held out her arms. 
Snowball stretched her legs and ran toward her, her funny little 
white face all ugly and brown with tobacco stain. Mama would 
beat her but Ellie didn’t care, she wanted Snowball, her poor little 
dirty Snowball. 

But before Snowball could reach her, Ed Simpson jumped 
up, said some bad swear words and caught the kitten by its hind 
legs. His face was red and ugly, and Ellie was afraid of him. She 
ran after him as he went around the house to the back, crying, 
“T want my kitty, Ed Simpson, give me my kitty!” 

When she caught up with him he was standing by her play- 
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house under the apple tree. Snowball was lying there on the 
ground by the box with the blue dishes, all dirty and brown and 
dead. Ed Simpson had hit her against the apple tree and killed 
her. Ellie ran to him and beat him with her fists. “I hate you, Ed 
Simpson! You killed my white kitty! You killed it!” 

Mama had come out and was standing there. “I’m taking a 
big handful, with that brat of yours. Do you think it’s worth it?” 
Ed squeezed Mama’s arm and laughed big and loud when he 
said it. 

Mama laughed too, like it was a joke. “Now, Ed, don’t talk 
like that. You’re goin’ to be a good papa for her. Ellie needs a 
papa.” 

Ellie couldn’t look at them. They were laughing when poor 
little Snowball was lying there on the ground dead. Ed Simpson 
had killed her white kitty. 


BOOK 
by J. Frank Dobie and Others 


THE HIRED MAN ON HORSEBACK: My Story of Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes May D. Ruopes. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


By J. Franx Dosie 


Apparently, judging from the reviews I have seen, it is 
impossible these days for anybody to say anything about Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes without referring and deferring to Bernard De 
Voto, whose essay “The Novelist of the Cattle Kingdom” in- 
troduces May Rhodes’s life of her husband. Mr. De Voto has 
for years been proclaiming the literary qualities of Gene Rhodes. 
Here he sums up his judgment in one sentence: “The significance 
to literary history of Rhodes’s books is that they are the only 
fiction of the cattle kingdom that reaches a level which it is 
intelligent to call art.” Although the existence of some of O. 
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Henry’s stories such as “The Last of the Troubadours” and 
“Hearts and Crosses” and Owen Wister’s The Virginian call 
for reservations in such a broad statement, I incline to agree 
with it. 

Rhodes was an artist in the painful care he gave to structure, 
the whole plot—always dominant in his novels—the niceties of 
character, and the wit of conversation. There is in his fiction a 
pervading aura of the literary tradition made concrete by endless 
literary allusion. His range characters are as neat and apt in 
literary allusion as Agnes Repplier herself; yet not one sacrifices 
fidelity to his own flavor of speech in order to say a good thing. 
Pres Lewis in The Trusty Knaves, for example, is perfectly 
natural when, having bitten off a chew of tobacco, he says: 
“You keep your voice down, brother. If you bellow at me any 
more I’m liable to prophesy against you . . . When you got any 
communications for me, I want ’em sweet and low, like the wind 
of the western sea.” 

I want to dwell on the literary-alluding proclivities of the 
Rhodes cowboys, who, no matter how soaked in English classics 
they may be, belong to the stars, the winds, the deserts. They 
are, indeed, varying editions of Eugene Manlove Rhodes him- 
self. In New Mexico—the setting of most of his stories and the 
native heath of which Rhodes, irrespective of where he hung his 
hat, was the mesquite-rooted native—a cycle of range yarns has 
grown up about his inveterate habit of reading. He was an expert 
rider of pitching horses, but, like the great “cowboy artist,” 
Charles M. Russell, he seems to have been an indifferent cow- 
boy. There is the picture of him as an aid to the cook dragging 
up wood by a rope tied to the horn of his saddle, letting his 
horse take his own way to camp while he loses himself in the pages 
of one of the books he habitually carried in saddle-pocket or 
coat. Once, they tell, a woman in a ranch house looked out to 
see Rhodes reading a book on a horse that had stopped at the yard 
gate. The woman watched him a good while, went about her 
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business, and finally, after half an hour or so, went out and asked 
Gene if he would not get down. “I guess so,” he replied. “That’s 
what I came for.” 

In the Bernheimer Oriental Gardens at Pacific Palisades, 
California, which are as rich in art as they are lovely with flowers, 
there is a bronze figure of a great Japanese student and teacher 
sitting on an ox, absorbed in a book, while the sacred animal is 
carrying him to his mission. It is a wonderful and joyful and 
placid work. In New Mexico a committee is raising a fund for a 
memorial to Eugene Manlove Rhodes. I hope it mounts high, 
and I propose that it be used to execute the figure of Gene on a 
gentle horse waiting patiently at the gate until his master wakes 
from the book he is reading. 

In Brainsford of Rainbow Range (originally published under 
the title of The Little Eohippus) Rhodes pauses to account for 
the literary bent of his cowboys. They all smoked Bull Durham 
tobacco. Each package of the tobacco had a coupon. The coupons 
were good for paper-backed books—books on which the publishers 
did not have to pay a royalty, the copyrights on them having 
run out—good books, the old reliable classics. “When you are left 
afoot until the waterholes dry up, so you may catch a horse in 
the waterpen—why, you must do something. The books were 
read. Then, having acquired the habit, they bought more books.” 
They had had no chance at “gift,” “uplift” and “helpful” books, 
at sterilized fiction and other trash. They formed a taste and 
developed a literary lingo. In Beyond the Desert Rhodes again 
explains how the New Mexico cowboys became letter perfect in 
finishing “any sudden quotation from the labels of such cans, 
bags, sacks or other containers as were used for standard brands 
of coffee, sugar, salt, flour, condensed milk, pears, peaches,” etc. 
This exercise is supposed to account for the excellence of memories 
in quoting literature of a higher nature than that on tomato cans. 

In 1937 I spent two days and nights alone with Cole Rail- 
ston on his ranch out from Magdelana. He used to be manager of 
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the great V Cross T outfit. He appears in The Hired Man on 
Horseback. He is one of the best readers and best rememberers 
I know. If learned professors of English could convert their 
reading into the stuff of life and conversation as well as Cole 
Railston, they would not be—what they mostly are. Gene Rhodes 
used to be one of the hired men on horseback under Cole Railston. 
I spoke of the extraordinary facility with which so many of the 
cowboys in Rhodes’s novels summon up literature and wondered 
if Rhodes had an actual model for the type. 

“Yes, he had Tom Barbee,” Cole Railston ae and 
then, in his rich way, he went ahead to sketch Barbee. 

The first time Barbee tried to get to New Mexico, he was 
halted. When he rode into Marfa that time to catch a west-bound 
train, he and his horse both looked suspicious to some Rangers 
stationed there. The Rangers arrested him, searched him, ques- 
tioned him, and then reported to their captain that, although 
they knew the man was “wanted,” they could not find a single 
clue in or on him. 

“Anything in his vest pocket?” the captain asked. 

“Yes, a little notebook with some pages torn out and not a 
name, date or place in it.” 

“Let me see the notebook,” the captain said. 

The prisoner was present and he handed out his notebook. 
The Ranger captain opened it. On the inside of the front cover 
he saw a T with a horizontal line—a 4ar—under it, and then 
under the bar a B. Cowboys have brands even if they don’t have 
anything but spur-leathers to put the brand on; a favorite form 
of brand is a rebus spelling out a name. The captain looked at the 
man; he looked at the T combined with bar and B. “Tom Bar- 
bee,” he said. 

“Y + have me,” Tom Barbee answered. 

He as wanted for a killing of honor—not a murder. The 
jury decided that his interpretation of honor was too liberal and 
he was detained at Huntsville two years before he went to work 
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for the V Cross T outfit in New Mexico. This is the story that 
Gene Rhodes told Cole Railston. 

He was in a line camp, alone. Of course he had books in the 
cabin. A volume of Shakespeare, among others, was on the table. 
Along late one evening Gene, standing outside the cabin, saw a 
stranger riding up. The stranger filled the bill of Gene’s 
dreams of the ideal cowboy, dressed to a nicety but not over- 
dressed, in riding a cavalier par excellence, his walk—when he 
had dismounted—marked, but not marred, by a life spent in 
the saddle. He was as bright, alert as his spur jingle; he had the 
reserve that belongs to Nature. Inside the cabin the stranger’s eye 
fell on the volume of Shakespeare. 

“Now there’s something about that second soliloquy in 
Richard the Second,” the stranger began. 

But Gene Rhodes was busy putting this ideal cowboy in a 
story. He wanted to get a bit of horse lore from him; he wanted 
to get into his past and into his character. Three times he shifted 
the subject, and each time the stranger came back to Richard the 
Second. Then he quoted the soliloquy. He could quote Shake- 
speare like Liviticus could the Good Book itself. He was full of 
literary quips. That was Tom Barbee, and he served as prototype 
for the literary cowboy. 

Charles F. Lummis was right when, upon the appearance of 
Rhodes’s first novel, he wrote: “You have made the best talking 
book that has ever come out of the mouth of the West.” But to 
be clever, to delight with brightness and lightness, was far from 
being the chief aim of Eugene Manlove Rhodes. He loved his 
land and his people passionately. He burned to report them 
aright. “He used his stories,” says Mrs. Rhodes, “as a means of 
getting his ethics of honor and loyalty and courage across to the 
reader.” He himself was constitutionally generous, gay, gallant. 
I don’t mean gallant merely with Sir Walter Raleigh gestures or 
in the self-esteeming Spanish caballero sense, but gallant in a 
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way of prodigal selflessness, gallant in upholding a principle, 
ready “to find quarrel in a straw when honour’s at the stake.” 

“We are all decent people,” the gambler Monte concludes 
the story of Pasé por Aqui by saying. In all his stories Rhodes 
was and is the gallant champion of these “decent people” of his 
own land. The title of this biographical book is that of a piercing 
poem he wrote to champion the cowboy, characterized ignorantly 
as being merely “a hired man on horseback.” 


Merry eyes and tender eyes, dark head and bright .. . 
Doggerel upon his lips and valor in his heart... 

The hired man on horseback goes laughing to his work... 
The hired man on horseback has raised the rebel yell .. . 


“No better description of Gene’s romantic years will ever be 
written” than these quoted lines give, his wife says. His best 
years, like the best years of all writing men, were the romantic 


years. And happily for him, the romantic years were most of the 
years of his life. 

The Hired Man on Horseback is not as gay as Gene Rhodes 
was. The reader sometimes wishes it were more about Gene out 
on his ranch and less about the woman left in Tularosa—a name 
much prettier than the town. Mrs. Rhodes came in mature years, 
from a village in New York State, as an alien to the land of 
mountains, desert and white sands where Rhodes ranched. She 
was not an alien to him, however, or he to her. He was not a very 
capable rancher, one deduces. There is a weak indefiniteness about 
many points in the story-teller’s career. We get no memorable 
picture of him at his business of writing. Mrs. Rhodes is correct 
in subtitling her biography “My Story of Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes.” It is good to have, good to read, yet not satisfying. 

But there is not likely to be another biography of the man. 
He was not a world-compeller. He was more big-hearted than 
great. Nevertheless, I think their sheer gayety will make some 
of his stories live a long time. Rhodes fulfills the require- 
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ments laid down by Wilkie Collins for story-telling: “Make ’em 
laugh, make ’em cry, make ’em wait.” He was not many-sided or 
“infinitely various.” He had but one string to his fiddle, but he 
played it with infinite variations and got tunes out of it honest 
and old and plain like the ballads and they “danced like a bit 0’ 
the sun.” This is something rare in American literature. It is 
very precious. 

Perhaps nothing that Rhodes wrote will outlast the epitaph 
he chose for himself, having used it once for a title, from the 
carving on Inscription Rock at El Morro: Pasé por aqui—“he 
passed this way.” The story by that title seems to me the finest 
thing he wrote. It is noble and moving. 

The way the people of New Mexico—“decent people”— 
hold their Gene Rhodes in their hearts makes me think of the way 
the school children came to Longfellow on his birthday. His own 
heard him gladly and his own received him. No man who has 
anything to say could ask for a higher reward. Gene Rhodes has 
passed. He was so good, so gay, so generous, so gallant, one feels 
like saluting him. 


BETWEEN SUN AND SOD dy Wi iit Newsury Lewis. 
Clarendon Press, Clarendon, Texas. 


By Paut CruME 


The Panhandle of Texas is a paradoxical land. Nothing 
seems too strange to happen in this region where tenant farmer 
families, living in cast-off refrigerator cars, surprisingly often 
own two good automobiles. A folk legend—unbelievable but 
widely accredited—tells of a mighty Indian civilization in the 
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Blackwater Draw that disappeared in a day under twenty feet 
of sand borne in by a mighty twister. The only cowboy labor 
strike in history centered around Tascosa. About the unlikeliest 
thing that ever happened, however, was the founding of Claren- 
don, the Methodist community. Old Tascosa was the archetype 
of Panhandle cow towns. You could find your way to Tascosa, 
the cowboys said, by following the trail of empty whiskey bottles. 
The graveyard grew about as fast as the city. It was a moderately 
warm town even for that paragon of murderers and most amor- 
ous of cow thieves, Billy the Kid. It was this country, this 
hair-trigger, whiskey-sousing, big cuss word of a country, that 
the God-praising Northern Methodists chose for their Donley 
County Canaan. 

“No whiskey forever in Clarendon,” the first issue of the 
Clarendon News self-righteously announced. The little com- 
munity on the edge of the wind-warped high plains, jeeringly 
called Saint’s Roost by its more Falstaffian neighbors, lived on 
to become one of the great cultural forces of the region. For one 
thing, it educated an entire generation. Its story, and the story 
of all the Panhandle under the culture of the six-gun and free 
grass, is told by Willie Newbury Lewis in Between Sun and Sod— 
which is something of a paradox, itself. For Mrs. Lewis is a 
Dallas society woman and mother of the city’s most popular 
debutante of the season. If you think, however, to encounter 
between these boards any prim, clubwomanish account of banali- 
ties, you are happily mistaken. Maybe this book hasn’t the 
understanding of Walter Webb’s really great book on the plains. 
It is, nevertheless, 2 book that needed to be written, faithful to 
the gloomily humorous mood of the last frontier, and imbued 
with the charm of a personal experience record, which to a large 
extent it is. Mrs. Lewis’s husband, W. J. Lewis, started a man’s 
life as an outside man for the RO outfit—and lived to own it. 
As a bride, Mrs. Lewis moved to the old Spur Ranch, then forty 
miles long and thirty miles wide. What she did not know first- 
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hand, she learned by traipsing over the Panhandle, intent, as she 
says, on compiling a book that would explain to their children 
the life she and her husband knew. More than anything else 
Between Sun and Sod is a chart of a way of life that regrettably 
has all but vanished from the earth. In a simple, unpretentious 
way, it is well written. It is as attractive as any book the South- 
western presses have turned out this year. 

If dinosaur Texas ever disintegrates under the weight of its 
own size, the Panhandle of Texas will likely be the first region 
to break away. It has a different tradition and a different people. 
Its settlers, more than elsewhere in Texas, were often Middle- 
Westerners or English noblemen who cherished dreams of sitting 
one day in Parliament. (There was Vincent Rowe, who practiced 
his oratory on his cowboys and who once attempted to exhort a 
nester to move off his land. “The land is mine by law,” said 
Vincent, sententiously, “and if you wilfully appropriate it for 
your personal use you will be taking that to which you have no 
right and in doing so will be desecrating every principle for which 
our ancestors fought and bled.” Surprisingly, the nester moved 
the next day. “Oh, he didn’t give much reason at all,” said a cow- 
boy who had watched him. “He just said as he rode off that if 
Vincent’s pappy fought and bled over that there piece of land he 
kind of believed the kid ought to have it.”) To the Panhandle 
mind, Adobe Walls is more of a memory than the Alamo. A 
barrier of Indian nations to the east—and the barrier of an 
unfamiliar Mother Nature—kept settlers out of the Panhandle 
long after the regions around it were settled up. At Adobe Walls, 
in a battle as stirring as any in Texas history, Billy Dixon and 
his comrades first broke the terrible rule of the Comanche and 
let the white buffalo hunters into the inconceivable Panhandle 
Bison herds. 

After that came soldier, rancher, trader and town builder 
in rapid succession—and finally this man Carhart, 2 Methodist 
preacher with a gift for becoming intoxicated by his own elo- 
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quence. Once launched on the project of setting up a Christian 
colony, his mind conceived the raw plains country as a veritable 
land of milk and honey. (“This appears to be a very hard country 
to me,” said a young Englishman who was looking over a part 
of the flattened, savage country he was buying. “True, my friend, 
true,” said Carhart comfortably, “but just think of the scope.”’) 
On October 1, 1878, Carhart set up his colony and named it 
Clarendon in honor of his wife. The first settlers built their 
houses out of picket saplings, native stone, adobe bricks, covered 
the interior with gunny sacking to keep the mud from scaling off. 
Among them were Seman Taber, who ordered himself a mail- 
order wife and lived with her happily until death parted them, 
and Dempsey Forrest, whose ferocious buckskin costume, orna- 
mented with rifle, pistols around the waist, and Bowie knives 
sticking in the tops of his boots, covered an extremely mild and 
tender heart. In ’82 the town became a county seat. In the mean- 
time, Carhart, whose genius was for promotion rather than 
management, had turned the colony over to Judge Benjamin 
Horton White, who was to bring a remnant of the civilization of 
Iowa into his plain rock house on the Plains. Mrs. Lewis traces 
the history of the region, as it was reflected in the changing habits 
of life of the people, always with an appreciative eye for the 
humor that permeated the Panhandle man’s mind. (Old Ed 
Corbett, boot maker, refused to chop up cottonwood logs for his 
stove, merely inserted one end in the firebox and ran the log out 
through the door of his shop and across Main Street .. . An old 
Dutchman was watching his aged wife as she lay dying. “Doc,” 
he said, “I believe it would have been easier for me to give up my 
best span of mules than that old woman.”) 

The Panhandle lost much more than a romantic way of life 
when the railroads and the farmers broke out the open range, 
Mrs. Lewis declares. It lost an admirable attitude of mind. As 
she observes, the cowboy in the Panhandle was the last democrat 
—emphasis on the little d. He deserved his “inalienable rights” 
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because he did not hesitate to take up a good locust club or a six- 
shooter if he thought them infringed. She finds little similarity 
between the old and the modern range-riders. The old cowboy 
was not a drifter, or a cattle king. “He was, instead,” she writes, 
“the boy in whose heart lay a deep and lasting love of the land; 
who took his job as a means to an end, and, having found it to 
his liking, continued in it; unconsciously, as he worked, developing 
himself into a man of property and the frontier range into the 
land of his desire. He was a composite of many types from many 
places; hunters, soldiers, merchants, and boys from below who 
had tired of cotton fields in the sun; steady plodders from the 
North who sought the easy wealth of the West; gentlemen from 
the South who fled the havoc wrought by war; British lads of 
titled lineage, second sons forced out of the fold by the law of 
entailment, like nephews of Cardinal Vaughan and Lord Beres- 
ford and the one who claimed, and rather convincingly, too, that 
he was the son of the King of England; men who, unlike “Lord 
Jim,” did not revert to primitive ways but retained to the end 
the ideals of the gentle homes from which they had come, and 
the responsibilities and manner of conduct imposed upon them 
by the code of their aristocracy.” The earth the old cowboy worked 
with tempered his philosophy, even, and his religion. He became 
an indigenous human link between sun and sod, in other words. 
And the modern cow hand, she observes, though he may wear 
the chaps and the boots of his predecessor, “has no conception of 
the forces that created the man who played the part originally, 
nor of the distinction between his sometimes rough and picaresque 
exterior and the gentility of his inner spirit. Today’s cowboy has 
all the mannerisms without the manner, all the gestures without 
the motives—and in his decadence can be seen the decadence of a 
great ideal.” 

This interpretation, be it observed, does not square alto- 
gether with that of the old-timers I have known. But it is good 
that Mrs. Lewis has written her book about the Panhandle. Be- 
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sides being interesting reading, it will, I think, have a permanent 
value in assisting later writers to reach an understanding of the 
spiritual and mental terrain of an age now to be forgotten. The 
frontier passed swiftly in the Panhandle, so swiftly that the gun- 
toting old town marshals once eminently respectable acquired 
the reputations of hoodlums before they could get all the notches 
cut on their guns, so recently that tag ends of the frontier fabric 
can still be seen. All these things are gone now, swept ineluctably 
into the past, as dead as the men who sleep on Boot Hill. Old 
Fort Bascom was a formless, melted ruin twenty years ago, 
crumbling away in its sleep on the banks of the Canadian. And 
across the countryside around old Tascosa, the ubiquitous winds 
whip locust and elm and cottonwood, erasing the print of boot 
heels forever from the land, the sound of their passage even now 
louder than those faint whispers of the past of forty years ago. 


THE WRITINGS OF SAM HOUSTON, Volume I, edited by 
AMELIA W. and Eucene C. Barker. The Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, Austin. 


By Paut CruME 


An indifferent job of book-making largely negates the ad- 
miration one feels for the worthy publishing enterprise repre- 
sented by this first volume of Houston papers. In four volumes, 
to be completed by 1841, the editors propose to publish all Hous- 
ton’s writings now available. Houston’s importance in public 
affairs during the Jacksonian era, the picturesque appeal of his big- 
fisted figure striding across the American scene—both should 
make such a publication a “must” for every American library. 
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The two editors’ competence for this particular job is probably 
not excelled in America. An attempt has been made to keep the 
reproductions absolutely faithful to the original manuscript, and 
the editors’ notes on events and personages of the papers are 
minutely painstaking and thorough. Yet, what sounds like the 
most ambitious publishing project yet undertaken in the South- 
west yields in this volume a perfunctorily prepared book, badly 
bound, carelessly printed, better fitted for the pamphlet cases than 
the book shelves. 

It is pointless to treat Houston as a letter-writer, or to 
assume that his writings will be as interesting to the ordinary 
reader as to the student. The material in this book sheds more 
light on the events of the day than on Houston. These writings 
are mere scraps from the life of a busy, career-making man, very 
uneven, some of them touched with Houston’s burly spirit but 
most of them cast in the formula which the occasion de- 
manded. Dr. Barker notes in the preface that by no means all the 
Houston material extant is available for reproduction. In one 
instance, he is reduced to reprinting a quotation from a book- 
seller’s circular. Such papers as have been included are from 
various private libraries, the University of Texas’ own fine 
collection, and the State archives. They are a heterogeneous assort- 
ment of letters, speeches before Congress, extracts from the Niles 
Register and other such papers, Presidential communications to 
the Texas legislature, and military orders, strung out in chrono- 
logical order. Yet, from the mass, one does get an impression 
of old Sam’s character—his bombastic righteousness in political 
debates studded with misunderstood historical allusions, his cour- 
age and his almost fierce loyalty, his ponderous, middle-aged 
coyness toward the ladies. Houston was a great man, but not 
by the standards of patriotic societies. He was not a hypocrite, 
but he possessed to an astounding degree the talent for aligning 
God on his side in whatever mundane manipulations he under- 
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took. His was the greatness of a personal force and not of an 
approach toward human perfection. 

These writings cover the period from 1813 to 1836. The 
later volumes will cover the remainder of his career. 

As an alumnus of the University of Texas, I do not mean 
to reflect on any person in declaring that the get-up of this book 
is insupportably bad. Let it stand, rather, as a reflection of 
circumstances, probably financial, at the University. The Univer- 
sity of Texas has a collection of first-hand historical materials 
which certainly no other institution in the Southwest can dream 
of duplicating; and this, be it noted, to no little extent is Dr. 
Barker’s work. To the steadily growing stack of fine regional 
publications the University could undeniably add the best. In- 
stead, the effect of fine editorial work is ruined by mechanical 
considerations. The stitching and the paper are bad. Without 
comparing the papers with the originals, it is impossible to speak 
of the mechanical accuracy. But there are enough typographical 
errors in the notes to cause one to wonder just how many errors 
in the papers themselves are the result of Houston’s highly 
original spelling. 


...And TELL OF TIME $y Laura Krey. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


By Fiorence ALLEN 


Too pageant-like to be called a novel within the definitions 
we have laid down for the novel as an art form, ... and Tell of 
Time is a member of that inclusive and popular family of histori- 
cal chronicles. It does for Texas what Gone With the Wind did for 
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Georgia. It tells the story of Reconstruction as it affected the 
people whose Negroes tilled the fields of the Brazos River 
bottom. 

Laura Krey’s book has the movement, the sweep, the color, 
the pomp and circumstance, all the popular appeal of a pageant. 
It has these characteristics not so much as a result of its length, 
712 pages, as it does from her handling of plot and character. 
In any chronicle, the emphasis is on narrative incident rather 
than on narrative direction. The story depends on what E. M. 
Forster called the “...and then” appeal, on purely narrative 
power; there is no plot in the sense that this “...and then” 
appeal is arranged and trimmed toward a purpose. This rambling, 
expanded form of the novel—always one of the most popular— 
is admirably suited to a historical survey. It has, also, limi- 
tations. 

It is Mrs. Krey’s conviction that characters must be deline- 
ated by the choices they make rather than the trappings they 
wear. In a novel, this is not enough to make memorable char- 
acters; they must also be in flux. Mrs. Krey’s people are well- 
developed, well-rounded, but static; they march unchanged and 
resolute down the runway of time. They are a panorama of the 
period—doctors, lawyers, judges, Negro faith preachers, cotton 
exporters, ship captains, carpetbaggers. But even the hero, Cavin 
Darcy, nineteen at the end of the Civil War, who took Cousin 
Lucina Littleton as wife and embarked for Texas from Georgia, 
walks his way psychologically unscathed by time and trouble. 
He makes a splendid actor for the pageant but never becomes 
a character produced by the interplay of personality and expe- 
rience. 

The memorable scenes of Mrs. Krey’s book are those of 
mass movement. The account of the landing of Lucina and 
Cavin at Galveston after a jolting voyage on the Savannah, the 
story of their passage in covered wagons under drizzling, chill 
skies, over new land, prairie flats, plowed fields to the little 
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house on the Brazos—this section marches on as with banners. 
In the Brazos River house lives Cavin’s father, Philip, with his 
twenty-one-year-old third wife, Laetitia, and three small chil- 
dren. The Darcy family later swells to twelve. There are Cavin’s 
and Philip’s children and the little strays that young Darcy is 
always rounding up. The goal toward which Cavin works end- 
lessly is the security and happiness of the family. 

Texas in those days was not a replica of post-Sherman 
Georgia. Starvation, poverty, these are not problems that tax 
Cavin. But he finds Texas as barren of justice and equality— 
from his viewpoint—as any other Confederate State of the day, 
and he acts forthwith. He leads the County Hunter’s Club, a 
local Ku Klux Klan, which slowly removes from the countryside 
the misled black soldiers who are policing the region and the 
northern officials behind them. Without hesitating to bribe if 
necessary, he works tirelessly to institute the Southern brand of 
justice that is to lead eventually to the trashy tenant farmer. In 
1873, he gets his reward. Coke, a Democrat, is elected governor 
of Texas, and Mrs. Krey gets a chance to work in her second 
stupendous tableau as the defeated carpetbagger governor, Davis, 
stands in the capitol at Austin, refusing to give up his office and 
waiting uselessly for Grant to send U. S. troops to help him. 

Laura Krey was reared in the Brazos bottoms. At Minne- 
apolis, where her husband teaches history in the University of 
Minnesota, she says she is a Texan doing missionary work among 
the Northerners. One can, therefore, understand the essentially 
Southern point of view which makes her write, “What’s the use 
of being an American if you can’t live to suit yourself?” without 
even considering whether the Negroes under the slavery system 
were living to suit themselves or not. She studied under Stark 
Young at the University of Texas; so it is not surprising that 
she should declare “we must not overlook what is essentially 
romantic in the South,” or that she should possess an elaborate 
knowledge of Greek mythology. She is a quiet, charming, pleasant- 
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mannered gentlewoman, with an easy humor indicative of the 
balance that produces in... and Tell of Time a gentle, catholic 
acceptance of life and change. Yet, it is an exaggerated niceness 
that is responsible for her incongruous and squeamish use of strong 
language, that makes her annotate Philip’s “Great God!” with 
the phrase, “language he had taken to using in the army.” 

It is hard to disagree with anyone as gracious as Mrs. Krey, 
and lest this review be misunderstood, let it be here noted that 
... and Tell of Time is an interesting book and a good technical 
job. Its local color and dialect are genuine; its historical incidents 
have no resemblance to the products of mechanical research. It is 
perhaps not a great book. But even those of us who disagree with 
Mrs. Krey’s point of view must say that Texas has probably never 
produced another novel anything like as good as this one. We 
say it with a tinge of regret. 


SOUTHERN PLAINSMEN dy Cart Coxe Risrer. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


By Wayne Garp 


Third-generation plainsmen of the Southwest will long less 
loudly for “the good old days” of the frontier era after reading 
Carl Coke Rister’s book. Drawing largely from contemporary 
records, he gives a realistic picture of the way pioneers lived and 
died. The reading is not always pleasant. There are stories of 
Indian raids, torture of women and children and trials by drouth, 
grasshoppers and disease. 

Many homesteaders failed to survive attacks of the savages 
and ordeals of the climate. Others abandoned their dugouts and 
arid fields and drove their covered wagons back to communities 
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where life was less rigorous. But those who stuck it out on the 
plains and learned cattle raising or dry farming became the hard- 
bitten plainsmen of an age that already has acquired an aura of 
romance. 

The author includes an excellent chapter on border heroines 
and tells elsewhere of crude remedies for the many ailments of 
frontier people. Madstones were used for hydrophobia, and 
tobacco juice was used for stings and bites. One doctor relieved a 
smallpox victim by applying a mixture of gunpowder and water 
and repaired a dislocated shoulder by removing his boot and using 
the heel as a fulcrum as he pulled the shoulder back into place. 

In describing frontier justice in a period in which the 
quickest way to distinction was to kill somebody, Professor Rister 
tells of vigilante hangings and of trials without benefit of Black- 
stone. In one Panhandle court, he relates, a lawyer bet ten 
dollars that a citation given by his opponent was not the law. 
The other lawyer, who did not have a ten-spot in his pocket, 
received no sympathy from the judge. “If you hain’t got the 
nerve to kiver his ten,” said His Honor, “I guess you are wrong, 
and the court rules agin’ you.” 

Other chapters describe the frontier home, hunting on the 
plains, early schools and pioneer preachers. Little attention is 
given to the influence of fences and windmills, perhaps because 
Walter Prescott Webb has treated these subjects fully in The 
Great Plains. In many respects, the present book falls short of 
Everett Dick’s study of The Sod-House Frontier, which deals 
mainly with the northern plains. It is much less detailed than 
Professor Dick’s work, especially in regard to real estate specula- 
tion, land frauds, boom towns and wildcat banks. 

Southern Plainsmen is, however, a well documented and 
readable volume—an important contribution in a field of social 
history long neglected by historians who devoted their writing 
too narrowly to military exploits and political issues. Professor 
Rister is best when he is most anecdotal, weakest when he lapses 
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into formal history, as in parts of his discussions of German settle- 
ments and the opening of the Cherokee Outlet. The book is 
well illustrated from old photographs. Without question, it goes 
on the shelf of books indispensable to serious students of the 
Southwest. 


COYOTE WISDOM edited by J. Franx Dosis, Mopy C. 
Boatricut and Harry H. Ransom. Publications of the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, Number XIV. Austin. 


By Joun A. Lomax 


Whatever happens in the next literary eon or two, folk- 
lore in the Southwest will be closely associated—let us say almost 
synonymous—with the name of one man, J. Frank Dobie, called 
by some of his intimates “Pancho Dobie.” Not only has he been 
the outstanding leader in the movement to preserve the lore of 
the Southwest, but he has also been a masterful interpreter, a 
forceful and resolute, sometimes even pugnacious exponent of 
“regional” literature. To win Frank Dobie’s interest and favor 
quickly it is well to remember his distinct bias for “the awareness 
of things that surround” us. Had Frank ever won the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy (May God long delay it!) his thesis could 
have been nothing else save a fierce polemic against the “sheer 
ignorance and stupid pedantry” of those who fail to realize the 
naturalness and the inevitableness of regional literature. Truly 
this man would have been willing to become an unsung martyr for 
his cause. Fortunately he possessed some friends, strategically 
situated, who have helped prevent the tragedy when help was 
needed. 
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In addition to being a full professor in the University of 
Texas, Dobie turns out about a book a year; makes numerous 
lectures over Texas; has a good many short stories and articles 
published annually in standard magazines; wins a Guggenheim 
Fellowship whenever he wishes one, or secures an appointment 
for a friend; and meanwhile shoots a Gatling gun against injus- 
tices, ranging from onerous policies of the New Deal to the 
parking laws of the city of Austin, Texas. 

But such activities, after all, are the smaller part. He is 
devoted to the craft of writing. He even thinks that a teacher of 
English should be able to express his ideas, “if any,” in a read- 
able style. Picturesque nuances, happily turned phrases, delicate 
shades of thought, even words as coarse and brutal as brickbats, 
motivate his thinking. He will sit up all night while he searches 
for the precise word to blend harmoniously into his intellectual 
fantasies. He knows that any competent writer must be in a very 
definite sense an artist; and, whatever else Dobie may do, he 
has already won his accolade. Professor George Lyman Kittredge 
of Harvard University says that the Introduction to Coronado’s 
Children is among the few examples of great writing yet pro- 
duced in America. Coronado’s Children will live—even the title 
was an inspiration—as will The Vaquero of the Brush Country, 
among the several good books of which Dobie is the author. 

But the chief work of Frank Dobie is yet to be mentioned. 
As Harry Steger would have said, he is the “heart, liver, lights 
and lungs” of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. He found a weak, 
anemic, starved orphan, struggling along amid an unfriendly 
and sneering local environment-——just one more useless organiza- 
tion, futilely existing, kept alive because to see things die is so 
unpleasant! In fourteen years with Dobie as leader (disguised. 
under the title of “secretary”), the society has become respect- 
able, its membership an honor, its literature in demand by scholars 
and the best libraries. These fourteen years of Dobie’s steward- 
ship have seen fourteen noteworthy books partially reveal the 
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activities of the society. The latest of these volumes, that for 
1938, is Coyote Wisdom. Among other titles in the series, which 
should arrest the attention of anyone except the sterile stick-in- 
the-mud anatomical critic, are Foller de Drinkin’ Gourd (1928), 
Tone the Bell Easy (1932), Spur-of-the-Cock (1933), Puro 
Mexicano (1935), Straight Texas (1937). 


I am the Coyote that sings each night at dark; 
It was by gobbling prairie dogs I got such a bark. 
* * 
I’m a roaring, ranting orchestra with lunatics becrammed; 
I’m a vocalized tornado—I’m the shrieking of the damned. 


Charles F. Lummis describes the coyote’s wail as “a wild 
medley of bark, howl, shriek and whine.” He is the only breath- 
ing animal that is a ventriloquist at birth. You never know 
whether his noise comes from north, south, east or west, so 
that half a dozen coyotes seem like a hundred. Out here on Mus- 
tang Island a bunch sings me to sleep every night. Like Dobie 
I think the coyote is good company. To me his cries only seem 
a complaining that he cannot explore the stars that twinkle beyond 
his reach. Of all the names he has won I like best those that 
point out his qualities as musician: Desert Serenader, Voice of 
the Night, Desert Troubadour, the Patti of the Plains. 

The analogies of the resemblance of animal traits to human 
traits are older than civilization. Such stories often reflect credit 
on the animal instead of on man. Reynard the Fox in France, 
Chanticleer in Chaucer, Bre’er Rabbit in our own American 
Uncle Remus are examples, though these stories go much farther 
back. The old writers only set down (without the aid of Folk- 
Lore Societies) what was carried in the minds of the people as an 
inheritance from the far past. Lattevi Ajaii, a young African 
from the Yoruba district, once gave me an excellent version of 
Chaucer’s “Chanticleer,” which he said he first heard told 
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around a camp-fire in the African jungle, where the tribe sat in 
a circle at night listening to the tall tales of their elders. 

Coyote, as the jacket blurb declares, “is the hero of this 
book. He is well worth reading about.” He certainly is. Miss 
Lillian Elizabeth Barclay, a teacher in the Waco High School, 
won the degree of Master of Arts in the University of Texas 
partly on a thesis entitled, The Coyote: Animal and Folk Char- 
acter. Her thesis in abridged form is printed in Coyote Wisdom. 
She says, “If all the coyote tales told by the Amerinds were 
collected, there would be enough to fill several volumes .. . 
revealing a whole system of religion and philosophy.” The “fig- 
ure head of the West,” says James W. Steele, “should not be the 
buffalo but the coyote, because he comes closer to being the repre- 
sentative animal of this region.” He belongs to the desert country 
“as essentially as do the dry arroyos and washes along which he 
skulks.’ That Don Coyote has impressed himself on travellers 
and writers is borne out by the fact that Miss Barclay’s biblio- 
graphy contains 262 items. 

As Miss Barclay points out, the coyote shows good judg- 
ment in seeming to be a coward and running away at the first 
hint of danger. All the time he is planning to come back, if he 
has left food behind. “He excels all his rivals in cunning and 
intelligence. His business is to find and get his daily meat.” And 
he gets it, by employing patience and skill. His race holds on to 
existence longer than other animals. Instead of being virtually 
wiped out, like the buffalo and the fur-bearing animals, the 
coyote has spread over the country from the West. Now the east- 
ern States are asking for bounties to help exterminate him. 

In Indian myth the coyote was sometimes divine, some- 
times the Great Spirit’s first lieutenant. He first makes the world 
a fit place to live in; then restores it after the great flood. He 
invents fire, he invokes death and then sheds the first tears when 
his son becomes a victim. In countless Indian legends his clever 
resourcefulness is rewarded by leadership in the affairs of the 
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universe. He was before man. He even sets out the qualities of 
man, who is given the best points of all the animals, and as a 
final touch the craftiness and the cunning of the coyote himself. 

There’s a lot more about Don Coyote in the volume Coyote 
Wisdom than Miss Barclay’s excellent essay. Dan Storm has 
some sympathetic and artistic pictures in “The Little Animals of 
Mexico.” There are Pueblo Indian versions of Old World tales, 
attractively presented by Miss Elizabeth Willis DeHuff, who 
also adds a chapter on Navajo Creation Myths. The latter half 
of the volume is a miscellany of shorter articles, including Negro 
stories, tall tales, comic yarns of the circuit rider and the Texas 
frontier (You shouldn’t miss “Pie-Biter” by John Gould of 
Wichita Falls), the story of the curse of Marihuana and other 
tales of equal interest. As if to add dignity, though dignity is 
really not needed, Professor R. A. Tsanoff of Rice Institute, now 
president of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, writes, so the average 
reader may understand without a dictionary, about “Philosophy 
in Folk-Lore.” Indeed, in this handsomely printed and illustrated 
book may be found material to interest the entire family. No 
Texas library worthy of the name should be without a copy of 
Coyote Wisdom. 

The man who has made this book possible, and thirteen 
others devoted to Texas and Southwestern lore, is, as I have said 
before, J. Frank Dobie, writer, teacher, lecturer, lover of the 
open range, hater of sham and injustice, preacher and practicer 
of free speech, and good fellow. He has set out to enroll a hun- 
dred patrons at $100 per patron to help promote Texas folk-lore 
work. More than that number ought quickly to volunteer. 
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